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lis The Front Cover 
The cover for this issue might 
well be called “Progress For Infan- 
: try.” Actually it has no title, but 
symbolizes by its glistening bayonet 
4 the fact that there will always be 
a man-to-man role for Infantry. 
el i: The means by which we “close with 
» the enemy” will change—indeed they 
must change—but the means by 
which we “capture or destroy him” 
will remain unchanged. It will al- 
ways be by the man on the ground 
with a rifle in his hands and the 
raw courage to do a nasty job. 
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THE 

IDEA 
FACTORY 
-An Editorial 


cience, with all of its electronic 
S gadgetry, has been a real boon. 
Machines save us thousands of 
man-hours in development, theo- 
retical testing, and so on, but they 
have a major deficiency — they 
can’t think. We need to have think- 
ers, people with creative imagina- 
tions, who will lend their support 
to solving problems, but unfortu- 


nately too few such people are 
giving their full support. 

Infantry receives a respectable 
amount of mail, much of which 
does a superior job of knocking 
down other people’s ideas, and too 
little of which proposes workable 
countersolutions. This is Monday 
morning quarterbacking at its 
worst. No one has a monopoly on 
good ideas or thorough critique 
capability, and thus nobody’s ideas 
should be shelved or shattered at 
some echelon just because another 
human does not happen to like 
those ideas. We must stress that an 
idea, to be worthwhile, has three 
characteristics—it considers all as- 
pects of the problem, it proposes 
something, and it is a change 
which will improve a situation. 
Within that framework we need 
ideas, solutions to dozens of major 
problems now confronting us. Try 
these as starters. 

1. In the field of antitank fire- 
power, what kind of weapon should 
we develop for the battle group to 
counter masses of armor? We can- 
not chorus “nuclear,” because the 


range may be too short and we'll 
clobber our own forces. We might 
say “the 106,” but how do we move 
these cumbersome weapons rapidly 
from place to place on a scrambled 
battlefield? Or we can light our] 
pipes and specify a hand-held, ten- 
pound, expendable, electronically- 
guided weapon with a 2,000-meter | 
range and a 20-inch penetration 
power. We can, but we have not 
yet found the man who can build 
one. What’s the answer? The prob- 
lem is tremendous but probably 
soluble. 

2. In the field of vehicular mobil- 
ity, how does one achieve real mo- 
bility in the battle group? Armored 
personnel carriers? Sure, they have} 
improved cross-country mobility, 
offer some radiation protection, 
and have amphibious capabilities.’ 
They have many advantages over} 
other ground vehicles, but they are 
still ground vehicles that can’t go 
just any place. And what about 
their noise, their lack of speed 
their light armament, their high 
gasoline consumption, and _ thei 
maintenance problems? On_ the 
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hand, what else is there? The 

uing flying machine now 

the spotlight, and maybe 

lay it will be the answer—a 

-carrying, well-armed, par- 

armored, radiation-resistant, 

speed, VTOL, silent air ve- 

Some research agencies are 

rk on “zero ground pressure” 

ines to fly over treetops and 

hone poles (not to be con- 

{ with the “ground effects ma- 

ine,” which won’t even hop over 

imp), but these are very noisy 

cick up too much dust. Unde- 

y this is progress, but not so 

h that we can yet claim the 

iate vehicle. 

What manner of improved de- 

can we develop which will 

mit target acquisition and com- 

surveillance at the squad, pla- 

company, or battle group 

els? What will be its power 

irce? Can it be easily moved? 

an it, under conditions of low or 

zero visibility, distinguish between 

wheeled and tracked vehicles? Be- 

tween humans and other animals? 

Can it determine range? Does it 

IFF (Identification— 
» Friend or Foe) device? 


need an 


4. What is the optimum medical 
support How the 
system stack up 
against the aidman of yesteryear? 
Is there a system even better than 
either of these? 

2. How about new control and 
® navigational devices for night op- 


system? does 


“buddy - aid” 
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erations? Can we develop some- 
thing which will permit the soldier, 
with his improved mobility, to 
move with complete reliability on 
the battlefield and yet not have 
that device detectable by the en- 
emy? 

6. What do we need in a helmet? 
How about something which will 
protect against flash? Against radi- 
ation? Against chemical agents? 
Against shell fragments? And how 
about battlefield communications 
if the helmet is closed up? 

7. Speaking of communications, 
who needs radios and why? Does 
every man in the squad require a 
transceiver, or may we give the 
squad leader that and give every- 


% 
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Cat to 


body else a receiver? Do we want 
it at squad level? If so, where do 
we carry it? In a pocket? On the 
wrist? In the helmet? What should 
be its range? How is it powered? 
What range of frequencies may it 
cover? 

8. Is there a better rifle or ma- 
chinegun sight that can be used 
effectively at night without the risk 
of detection by the enemy? 

9. Since we'll have units scat- 
tered far and wide, what about ra- 
tions? Can we subsist for months 
on dehydrated, irradiated, and sim- 
ilar foods? They may not taste like 
much, and they probably won’t re- 
quire chewing, but the nourish- 
ment will be adequate. What will 
be the psychological reaction? 

10. Let’s suppose that all normal 


water sources are contaminated by 
radiation or other means. With 
what do we hydrate foods? What 
do we drink? How do we cool 
engines, shave, brush our teeth, as- 
sist in surgery? Do we glibly say 
we'll ship millions of tons of water 
around the world? There must be 
a better answer. 

11. What about a CBR alarm that 
doesn’t weigh tons? This 
should be a gadget which can im- 
mediately register and warn of per- 
sistent or nonpersistent agents. 
Some gases can be odorless, taste- 
less and invisible, but can incapaci- 
tate in a matter of seconds. What 
type of alarm do we need, visible 
or audible? Should everybody 
carry one? 

None of us can say “Let George 
do it.” The Army needs help and 
lots of it. All we suggest is that the 
idea man consider the problem be- 
fore trying to solve it, and that the 
action man not choke off ideas en 
route to the decision maker. The 
official stand at the Infantry School 
is that no idea is too far-fetched to 
be considered. This may encourage 
the idea man who would otherwise 
hesitate. Our part in this is a guar- 
antee that any manuscript offered 
by you for sale to Infantry, whether 
or not we can buy it, will be 
brought to the attention of the ap- 
propriate Infantry School agency 
if that manuscript proposes a new 
idea. Your part, then, must be the 
taking of a little time to write your 
idea and dispatch it. 

If the reaction to this is favor- 
able, we'll list more questions in 
the next issue.—Ed. 
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ITHIN six months after the 

VW end of World War II, pic- 

tures of Communist leaders and 
anti-French slogans began to ap- 
pear in this small village in Indo- 
china to which my unit was sent at 
the end of the war. Now, all the 
jungle has been undermined. Some- 
body from abroad has given these 
people an ideal—something to fight 
for—and promised them a better 
life. They have read so in the leaf- 
lets and listened to their chiefs. 
Those who doubted the word had 
their throats cut. If they escaped, 
their were slaughtered. 
Now terror reigns in the jungle. 


families 


People are silent. 

Always and everywhere the 
same pictures and the same slogans 
appear. This is a strange fight, in- 
deed. There are no apparent ob- 
however, French 
soldiers know that the enemy is 
here. In the mornings we find our 
friends killed, their houses burned. 
destroy convoys, sol- 
diers are shot in the back, mines 
are placed on the roads and bombs 


jectives; we 
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blow up here and there killing 
women and children. Every time 
we arrive the enemy has vanished 
in the jungle or is mixed-in with 
the population. People do not talk. 
There is no intelligence. 

Our planes (they have none) 
have the absolute mastery of the 
skies; our navy (they have none) 
controls the sea; our tanks, our 
armament and technical skill are 
unchallenged. All this material— 
all this military strength — ap- 
pears to be useless. Is this a new 
type of war? Not at all. Partisans 
have always existed. What is 
baffling is the way we civilized 
people are forced to fight. We are 
hamstrung by the rules of war. 

Probably the first rule of war 
was to make fighters wear uniforms 
(indeed, this must have been one 
of the first steps of civilization) in 
order to save the civilian popula- 
tion from indiscriminate massacre. 
In the past when those uniform- 
wearing fighters were defeated, the 
war was over. But here in Indo- 
china, the Communists have 


A FIRST-HAND REPORT FROM THE : 


changed the rules of the game. § 
Everybody is a fighter without uni- 9 
form. Some carry weapons. Others J 
help by gathering information. Still J 
more assist by simply being silent 9 
(under penalty of death). When § 
we appear, weapons are concealed § 
and we get smiles. Each village is 
friendly or inimical, depending on § 


our strength. 


In the old times, this too-simple § 


trick would not work with us be- 


cause the village as a whole or} 
some hostages were held collec-] 
tively responsible for any hostile} 
But the Communists have) 
noticed that our determination has 7 
vanished. Our idealism prevents us§j 
from using these radical remedies, | 
which are the one and only way) 
out unless we use a fantastic num-§ 
ber of soldiers. The Communists in} 


act. 





This article, in a different version,| 


appeared in the November 1960 U. § 
Naval Institute Proceedings under thé 
title “Danger From Below.” It is copy- 
righted by the U. S. Naval Institute, 
printed here by permission, and maj 
not be reproduced in any part without 
express permission of the U. S. Nava 
Institute, Annapolis, Md.—Ed. 
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e, § France, however, will prevent our 
‘i- government, through public opin- 


rs j ion, from sending adequate rein- 
ill § forcements. 
nt & All our friends at home and 


vet 


en abroad believe that we are fighting 
here an old colonial-style war. 
Nobody cares to think about the 
fact that we have forever given up 
our old colonial policy simply be- 
cause, time and again, eastern 
propoganda sticks on our back the 


© 
5 fh 
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ov. 
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or™ label of “colonialists.” The Com- 
lec- munist organization plays with the 
tile idealists’ minds like a cat with a 


mouse. Americans in Hong Kong 
print papers favoring Ho Chi Minh 
and we know that they approve his 
action, which is the worst blow to 
§ our enterprise—the worst blow to 
} our morale. Contributions are 
| made, even in France, for the he- 
roic “resistance” of the Vietnamese 
= people. No one knows the facts ex- 
cept a handful of soldiers lost in 
this jungle. Our government is un- 
able to give way to the truth be- 
cause democracy means the con- 
trary of propaganda; it ignores psy- 
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DIARY OF LT. COL. MARC GENESTE, FRENCH ARMY 


chological weapons and has already 
forgotten the success of Doctor 
Goebbels. We soldiers, our govern- 
ment and our friends are trapped 
in the net of the Organization. A 
world-wide machine carefully and 
shrewdly built, backed by world 
power of a great people which 
has succeeded in defeating Hit- 
ler’s armies — all this machinery 
is on the move and could crush us. 
These thoughts make heavier the 
hot and heavy air we breathe in 
this deep equatorial forest. Our 
lonely fight—is it hopeless? We'll 
fight it anyway. How? Our units 
were organized to fight against 
Germany in World War II battles. 

Here, the enemy has been organ- 
ized according to our tactics. With- 
in a few weeks, we have occupied 
practically the whole of the Indo- 
chinese Peninsula. We hold the 
towns, the roadnets, the harbors 
and the airfields. In the offices of 
our G3, no classical military prob- 
lem appears. In G2, intelligence 
people are perplexed. We hold 
everything, but the enemy is every- 


where. We have seen leaflets which 
say, “If you want to join Viet- 
Minh (the Communist organiza- 
tion in Indochina), leave the high- 
ways.” But our World War II or- 
ganization ties us to these roads 
to get fuel, ammunition, food and 
supplies. If we leave the road to 
fight, our vehicles bog down in the 
swamps and rice fields. If we go on 
foot, we are lost in a terrible ter- 
rain of jungles, mountains, and 
forests where malaria and dysen- 
tery are the worst of our foes. In 
any event, we have not enough 
strength — barely 30,000 — to mop 
up everything. Mop up what? 
Civilians? 

In daylight, however, we succeed 
in keeping order because our 
planes and our vehicles can quick- 
ly bring Infantrymen to search we 
jungle. Only Infantry is usable— 
other weapons have no targets. 

By night, Indochina belongs to 
the VietMinh. Our night patrols 
are spotted when they leave the 
posts. Dogs bark and disclose our 
ambushes. “Tam Tam” calls in the 








jungle mark the progress of our 
men. The rebels know all the trees 
in the forest; they fight on the spot 
used to play when they 
were children. 

The Organization has made each 
village a military entity—a little 
theatre of operations self-efficient 
with its cells, its political commis- 
sar, its tax collector and its supply 
We discovered the 
“medical” 
only women. They confirm 


where they 


system. have 


organization of one 
village: 
that, 


a role. 


willingly or not, everyone has 
Even children bring mes- 
sages or weapons. No modern army 
could cope with such a problem 
without using the old radical meth- 
ods of reprisal. We need at least 
500,000 
this special warfare. We don’t even 
have 50,000 and we do not play the 
We 
. There is no hope to 


Infantrymen trained for 


same war game as the enemy. 
seldom meet 
get reinforcements. Public opinion 


Com- 


munists and idealists of all kinds, 


in France, undermined by 


will never agree to send draftees. 
Modern weapons can help to con- 
quer land; but Communists con- 
quer people. To control land and 
lines of communication among 
hostile people who become, when 
necessary, hostile fighters, a con- 
siderable number of soldiers is re- 
quired. 

As become 
more and more complicated, the 


more we will depend on sophisti- 


weapons systems 
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cated and vulnerable logistics and 
lines of communications. In the- 
aters where the Organization has 
thrown its underground nets, quali- 
ty cannot replace quantity. To the 
contrary, quality—which is almost 
useless here—requires quantity. 
This is the new military challenge 
of Communism whose Infantry of 
millions is already spread through- 
out the world. We need soldiers 
and more soldiers; nothing can re- 
place the old Infantry, the only 
all-weather and all-terrain weapon. 

Are not our military chiefs a 
little lured by the promises of 
scientists and led into dangerous 
concepts of relying too 
much on machines and forgetting 





warfare, 


men? 

Obviously the machines 
fail. In this environment they work 
only in daylight and if it does not 
rain too much, only on limited por- 
tions of the ground. They are use- 
ful one-half of the time and over 
-tenth of the terrain. The 


here 


only one 


rest belongs to the foot-soldiers— 
to the numbers. 

The machines, of course, will re- 
main necessary, but in themselves, 
they will never be sufficient. Some 


illusions of World War II vanish i1 
the swamps, the forests, the mo: 
soon and the nights of Indochina 

. At last we have met then 
entrenched to guard a mountai 
pass. They have built pillboxes. 
My tanks have objectives. 

When the easy fight is over we 
find only corpses—no prisoners, no 
wounded, no weapons. The sur- 
vivors have fled into the forest 
with their wounded and ali their 
weapons. They do not have one ri- 
fle per soldier—only one for two or 
three riflemen. A cord is tied to 
the weapon and if the first man is 
killed, the second pulls on the cord 
and gets back the gun in his fox- 
hole. 

In a pillbox hit by my tank, I 
find only one forearm cut at the 
elbow by a shell. The man has fled. 
But he has left his weapon with his 
right hand—a crossbow. 

This rugged Communist Infantry 
is courageous, too. We have under- 
rated them. Communism, as Nazism 
and Fascism, provides an ideal — 
right or wrong—and this makes 
men fight. 

They have numbers. If they get 
more weapons... . 
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FTER a series of independent 
A missions in which his swift 
attacks had been devastatingly suc- 
the young colonel had 
chafed at being attached to a force 
tied to a landmark and a blocking 
mission. The orders had been clear 
but distasteful. “Your unit is re- 
lieved of its present mission and 
attached to the force defending at 
the river. You will proceed at once 
ES ig 
Inaction ended quickly, however, 
as a swift enemy penetration first 
turned one position and then 
threatened the next. Now, three 
days of bitter fighting lay behind 
and snow drifted over the hundreds 
of still forms dotting the bleak 
hillsides. The living—blinking and 
peering through the wind-driven 
snow—hardly dared lift their 
heads, for the enemy’s outposts 
were near. From time to time a 
bullet ricocheted off the frozen 
earth and whined eerily through 
the night. 

As he moved among his posi- 
tions, the colonel had even more 
reason to chafe at the orders which 
shackled him and his men to a 
clumsy, slow-moving unit. The 
blocking mission had gone awry 
and the oily black river to the rear 
no longer secured a flank—it com- 
pleted a trap. 

He turned with a half-groan and 
started back to catch what sleep 
he could in his cheerless CP. Sleep 
came hard, for the moans of men 
in a nearby aid station mingled 
with the muffled sound of distant 
artillery and provided a_back- 
ground for the disturbance of in- 
coming messages and messengers. 

The continuous action had been 
costly. Men and equipment were 
worn out, ammunition was low, 


cessful, 
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The Decision is Yours 


by Capt Louis C. Menetrey 
and Capt Winfield A. Holt 


food was a problem—and the 
breakout had failed. Headquarters 
had failed again. There had been 
one last throw of the dice left to 
them and with an escape route cut 
open and marked with bloody 
guideposts in the snow they had 
hesitated—and heard the door 
crash shut to stay. 

“Well,” he thought, “it will look 
better tomorrow; we’re not licked 
yet.” And drawing a_ blanket 
around his shoulders he fell asleep 
with the lamp from the map board 
full in his face. 

In the dead of night, between 
one and two o'clock, the colonel 
was aroused from a heavy sleep 
and told to report to headquarters. 
As he moved past the positions of 
the uneasy perimeter, half-frozen 
men lifted inquiring eyes and 
watched him out of sight through 
the swirling snow, before turning 
once again to their drawn-out vigil. 

At headquarters, gathered about 
a small map-covered table, were 
the few who held the fate of this 
command in their hands. As he 
stepped into the room and saluted, 
the colonel was told reconnais- 
sance parties had returned with 
news that fresh enemy forces had 
once again drawn tight the noose. 
A choice had to be made. Sur- 
render and save the lives of those 
who had fought so well, or make 
one more attempt to break out of 
the trap and escape. It was esti- 
mated that even if a breakout was 
successful, no more than a quarter 
of the command would remain as 
an effective fighting force. 

Asked his opinion, the colonel 
spoke up quickly. “There is more 
fight left in these men than you 
think. We owe them a chance to 
escape.” He offered his regiment 










to lead the attack and cut a way 
through the enemy line. But the 
talk dragged on, apparently with- 
out purpose or progress. Finally, 
however, the decision was made— 
surrender. 

With this the colonel, little given 
to argument with his superiors, 
turned contemptously and stalked 
angrily out into the night to cool 
his temper. As he put a match to 
his last cigar, he tried to decide 
on his own course of action. 

Could he abide by this surrender 
decision? Could he argue against 
it further? Should he try to escape 
alone? What should he do? 

Put yourself in the colonel’s 
place. What would you do? 

You can, of course, carry out the 
decision of your superiors in the 
best manner possible. This, after 
all, is the duty of a good soldier. 
Supplies, especially ammunition, 
are running dangerously low. Your 
men are cold, hungry and exhaust- 
ed. To continue the struggle would 
mean further loss of life, perhaps 
needlessly. And these lives you 
hold dear. 

But in your heart you don’t be- 
lieve in this decision. Is there 
something you have left unsaid? 
Some argument you could use that 
would convince your commander 
he should continue the fight? May- 
be you should go back in that room 
and ask to be heard again! 

Or, you can ask permission to 
try an escape with your unit alone. 
Without support this would be, at 
best, a risky venture. It would 
have to be done quickly, for dawn 
is not far off, and to go alone— 
stealth is the only hope. 


For the colonel’s answer turn to 
page 75. 


T SEEMS probable that in any fu- 
I ture war, limited or otherwise, 
there will be requirements for 
waterborne assaults on hostile 
shores. In such “special” warfare, 
the Infantry must place reliance on 
fire support by the U. S. Navy, for 
there will be long periods when 
no other artillery can be available. 
If my lengthy experience with 
naval gunfire in World War II is 
any criterion, then I say that such 
support will be exceptionally fine. 

My specific relationships dealt 
with control of naval gunfire, and I 
think it important that more of us 
know its capabilities and limita- 
tions. If you need to be impressed, 
try these facts. Every time a Navy 
cruiser fires its eight-inch guns, 
better than a ton of ammunition 
strikes the target area. Compare 
that 132 pounds per artillery 
battery. One cruiser has more 
built-in firepower than an entire 
WW II division artillery, and in 
every seaborne invasion of that 


war, each Infantry battalion had 
either a cruiser or battleship in 
direct support. You might compare 
it today to placing all of DivArty 
and Corps Arty in direct support 
of a single battle group. To me this 
is magnificently impressive and 
worthy of more understanding by 
Infantrymen. 

I stated that there were limita- 
tions. Knowing about these is a 
part of understanding how to use 
naval gunfire. First, it is obvious 
that telephones will not work for 
fire control. This means that com- 
munications must be conducted by 
means of radio or visual signals, 
both of which are vulnerable to 
many forms of failure. Appreciable 
planning must be made in provid- 
ing for multiple frequencies, emer- 
gency signals visible for miles, and 
so on. Second, naval gunfire is es- 
sentially flat trajectory fire, thus 
limiting its ability to strike defilad- 
ed targets. Three measures might 
be taken to reduce this limitation, 
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although nothing will guarantee 
results. A reduced charge will per- 
mit more nearly a lobbing effect. 
A firing position at maximum 
range, and thus maximum eleva- 
tion, will also give a slight lobbing 
effect. Or, if it can be done, the 
ship may be able to move so that 
the gun-target line avoids the defi- 
lade. The last solution points out 
the great flexibility through mobil- 
ity which this type of support en- 
joys. 

A third limitation results, as in 
so many things, from adverse 
weather or navigation conditions. 
If it becomes difficult to fix a ship’s 
position accurately, the initial salvo 
fired from that ship may be appre- 
ciably removed from the desig- 
nated target. Both time and safety 
factors become serious matters un- 
der these conditions. If the weather 
precludes observation of the strike, 
accurate firing becomes a matter of 
blind luck rather than skill. The 
last limitation I will mention con- 
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the ship’s ammunition sup- 
ven with the most meticulous 
replenishment of naval pro- 
s is somewhat more complex 
yur land supply system. When 
inition is gone, the ship is out 
tion until it can move to a 
y point, reload not pounds, 
ms of ammunition, and then 

n to supporting range. 
e Navy rightfully expects that 
nderstand these things, but it 
understands that the Infantry 
sroblems ashore. Thus we find 
normal for a Naval Shore Fire 
trol Party (SFCP) to be at- 
ved to each assaulting battle 
group. Typically, this group in- 
cludes one Navy officer, two Ma- 
Corps officers, and some 21 
enlisted Marines. Its mission is to 
obtain and to control naval gun- 
fire support for the specific opera- 

tion. 

The SFCP is normally split into 
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two teams, a naval gunfire liaison 
team and a naval gunfire spotting 
team. The latter acts very much as 
our artillery forward observers, re- 
maining at forward observation 
posts and managing actual shoots. 
The liaison team, headed by the 
Naval officer (who also commands 
the SFCP), establishes the admin- 
istrative rapport and special staff 
functions with the battle group 
commander. Both teams have their 
own communications personnel and 
equipment. 


Here is a point of personal opin- 
ion. I think it is important that the 
battle group place an officer, either 
Infantry or Artillery, with the spot- 
ting team. Perhaps two officers, one 
of each branch, would be _ ulti- 
mately best. The Navy cannot sup- 
port forever, there being some point 
in time when our own artillery 
must assume the support role. If 


our own people have been with the 
spotting team, there can be a 
smooth transition from Navy to ar- 
tillery without apparent interrup- 
tion of support. Further, and not to 
decry any Marine, there may be 
times when the battle group officer 
is better able to make a fast deci- 
sion concerning the fighting than is 
an attached officer who may not 
know the CO’s policies. The other 
advantage is chiefly to the Marines; 
it permits more hands to stay on 
during a round-the-clock operation. 

These, then, are the matters I 
think important to every Infantry- 
man. There are dozens of intrica- 
cies I have not mentioned, but 
these are better suited to higher 
echelon personnel. What is impor- 
tant to you, in the final analysis, is 
how to get fire on a stubborn 
enemy. If the Navy is to give you 
that fire, it’s up to you to know 
how and why. 


COMBAT LESSONS 


Following are extracts from Combat Lessons (World War II Combat Reports), Combat Report from Korea, 
and ORO Report R-13. They are brief, pertinent and worthwhile to Infantrymen. 


~~ 
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“Luminous watches or compasses may be used for sending pre- 
arranged signals at night. The watch or compass is strapped to the inside 
of the hand and signals given by opening and closing the hand.” 


“cc 


. Surgeons will manage evacuation problems more intelligently 


and alertly if they are kept acquainted with the situation. The indulgent 
doling out of necessary information upon requests from the surgeon 
discourages him and causes him to lose incentive and initiative.” 


“(During combat in cities} buildings occupied by our own troops 
should be marked. Casualties have resulted from grenades thrown inside 


by friendly troops.” 


“Bangalore Torpedoes 60 to 80 feet in length have been used in the 


defense. They are pushed straight out in front of the forward positions. 
Only the half nearest the enemy is filled with explosive. When the enemy 
assaults and these are fired from the forward positions, they have a 
devastating effect.” 


“Every soldier should be given a ride in a buttoned-up tank to show 
him the limited vision and field of fire, and the closed-off feeling of the 
tankers. It will do much to counteract the dread of a tank attack, and 
will increase faith in his own ability to resist one.” 





The 


Cremona 
| Division 


A’ PART OF OUR effort to bring you information 
on Allied Armies, we have selected one of the 
several fine Italian units for this issue, the Cremona 
Division, now a key unit under the Commander, 
Allied Land Forces Southern Europe. 

This division received its name more than one 
hundred years ago during the period when Italy was 
being gradually unified. In 1958, the Cremona was 
redesignated a mountain division, was issued light 
Infantry equipment, and undertook extensive train- 


.y 
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ing in the rough and rugged mountains of Italy. 
Though not mountain scalers in the same sense as the 
famed Alpini troops (whose specialty is fighiing on 
high mountain peaks where ordinary maneuvers are 
impossible), the men of the Cremona are thoroughly 
familiar with such fighting and moving. In fact, many 
of her soldiers come by this familiarity naturally, 
having been born in such areas. 

To accomplish its missions, the Cremona is organ- 
ized into Infantry and Artillery regiments. It is 
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pped with standard small arms as close-in de- 

ve weapons, and the heavier, longer-range Ml 
rifle which is regarded as the basic Infantry weapon. 
It has also light and heavy machineguns, 105mm 
howitzers, and 155 mm cannon. One regiment, in 
addition to its Infantry, boasts a tank battalion. 
There is also a wide range of supporting equipment, 
to include light aircraft and the highly respected and 
useful pack mule. 

The training program of the division consists of 
three cycles. The first is indoctrination into the 
military system and basic training. The second is 
classroom study of equipment, weapons, tactics, and 
other military skills. This includes training in nu- 
clear battlefield tactics. The third cycle is application 
of this knowledge through tactical exercises in the 
field, culminating in units demonstrating what they 
have learned. about 
eighteen months. 


These three cycles occupy 


As is true of most other armies, the nucleus of the 
Italian Army is a core of professional soldiers. Such 
is the case in the Cremona Division, where profes- 
sional soldiering generally refers to officers, warrant 
officers, and noncommissioned officers. The basic sol- 
dier often is a draftee obligated to serve the specified 
eighteen-month period, and the system thereby pro- 
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vides a steady flow of recruits replacing those who 
are released after training to fill a reservoir of 
trained men available for recall in emergencies. 
However, in this division the turn-over never reduces 
the strength below fighting level. It is always combat- 
ready. 

During World War I, the Cremona fought as a 
Brigade with the 3d Army on the Italian-Austrian 
front in such famous battles as those at Monfalcone, 
Sella di San Martino, and the Isonzo River. In 
World War II it was deployed, as a division, on the 
western Italian Alps until moving to Sardinia in 
1941. Later, in 1942, it went to Corsica where it re- 
mained until the Italian-Allied armistice in 1943. 
After helping to drive the German forces from 
Corsica, the Division returned to Sardinia, from 
where it assisted in the campaign to liberate Italy. 

From its inception as a military title in 1859, the 
word “Cremona” has earned a place of distinction 
among the military forces of Italy. The name has 
remained a symbol of strength and honor to the 
soldiers who have worn its emblem—a spike of 
golden wheat on a red shield—through the years. 
Today, the Cremona Division is regarded highly 
among the other fine Italian units and among the 
other forces of NATO. 








This department provides important information 
on policies and personnel actions which affect your 
Infantry career. Material for Active Army officers is 
furnished by Infantry Officers Division, OAD, DCS- 
PER, DA. Information for USAR officers and enlisted 
Infantrymen is obtained from other Department of 
the Army agencies. 











FROM INFANTRY OFFICERS DIVISION 


Voluntary Requests for Overseas Duty and 
Applications for Extended Active Duty 

Many obligated 2-year Lieutenants submit a vol- 
untary overseas request with an application for 
extended active duty attached as an inclosure. If 
there is no overseas vacancy and the voluntary re- 
quest cannot be honored, the entire request must be 
returned to the officer without action. Request for 
extended active duty is far more important than a 
voluntary statement for overseas duty, and such a 
request should be submitted as an independent 
action. If the request for extended active duty is 
favorably considered, then the officer can volunteer 
for overseas. Here is the present policy on volunteer- 
ing for overseas duty: 

Officers are authorized to volunteer for overseas 
duty under provisions of AR 614-30. Volunteer state- 
ments may also be included on the Preference 
Statement (DA Form 483). The probability of the 
voluntary statement being honored depends largely 
upon the grade of the officer. 

Lt Colonels and Majors: If a Lieutenant Colonel or 
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Major is due a short tour, his volunteer stateme: t 
for a long tour will not be considered. If due a long 
tour, his volunteer statement for either a long cr 
short tour will be considered. If no foreseeable r: - 
quirement exists, the officer’s name will be added | 
a list for future consideration. 
Captains: Because of the large number of Captairs 
due long tours and the relatively few requiremenis 
for Captains in long tour areas, volunteer statemen's 
for long tour areas are not currently being consi 
ered. If a Captain is due a long or a short tour and 
he volunteers for a short tour, his volunteer state- 
ment will be considered. If no foreseeable require- 
ments exist, the officer’s name is added to a list for 
future consideration. 
Lieutenant: A majority of Lieutenants have had no 
previous overseas service and are therefore eligible 
for either a long or a short tour. Present policy is to 
assign Lieutenants overseas only when they are able 
to complete a normal overseas tour in the area to 
which assigned. Because the availability of Lieu- 
tenants exceeds the overseas requirements, only vol- 
unteer statements for short tour areas are consid- 
ered. If no foreseeable requirement exists at the time 
the volunteer statement is received, the officer’s 
name is added to a list for future consideration. 
Additional Queries 
QUESTION: How do I volunteer for MAAGs and 
Missions? 
ANSWER: It is sufficient merely to indicate on your 
current preference card that you desire to be con- 
sidered for this type of duty on your next overseas 
assignment. At the time you are selected for an over- 
seas assignment, you are automatically considered 
for such duty. The determination as to whether you 
get this type duty is made on the basis of your career 
needs and the existing requirements. In this connec- 
tion, if an officer needs troop duty badly he would 
normally be sent to an area where he has an opportu- 
nity to be assigned to a Division. There are very few 
requirements for Captains and none for Lieutenants 
for MAAG and Mission duty. 
QUESTION: How do I apply for attache duty? 
ANSWER: AR 611-60 is the basis for such applica- 
tions; however, keep these points in mind: 

e Periodically a list of vacancies due to occur is 
announced in a DA circular which is available in 
unit personnel offices. Generally the requirements 
are for grades higher than captain. An application, 
therefore, should be geared to these projected vacan- 
cies and should coincide with the time frame in which 
you are due an overseas tour. 

e Many attache vacancies are filled by simply 
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sele ting qualified officers and assigning them with- 
out ‘heir having submitted an application. 

« Normally an officer must have a college degree, 
a biter than average record and not be due service 
schooling such as CGSC in the time frame of the 
ass:snment under consideration. If language training 
is r quired, this will automatically be included in the 
training program. 

QUESTION: Is the Officers Assignment Preference 
Statement (DA Form 483) important? 

ANSWER: The importance of insuring that a current 
preference statement is on file in Infantry Branch 
cannot be overemphasized. 

When your preference statement is received in 
this office, it is placed in your Branch 201 file and 
it is consulted every time you are reassigned. You 
should be forewarned, however, that there is a nat- 
ural inclination for officers to ask for overseas thea- 
ters where their dependents can accompany them, 
or for CONUS assignments where there are quarters 
available. Naturally, the demand for such assignments 
is greater than the requirement. 

In order to assist assignment officers, the state- 
ment should be filled out entirely. This will afford 
some latitude in their efforts to match desires with 
requirements which are overriding in importance. 

A new preference statement has been developed 

by Department of the Army, and will be distributed 
to the field within the next few weeks. This new form 
will permit you to express your preference for assign- 
ment in more detail. The preference statement is im- 
portant to you. Remember this the next time you 
complete one. Check the provisions of AR 614-100 
if you need assistance in completing the statement. 
QUESTION: How can I or my authorized represen- 
tative review my TAG 201 File? 
ANSWER: Write TAG and request an appointment 
for you or your designated representative (officers 
assigned to TAGO, to include OAD, cannot be depu- 
tized) to review your TAG 201 file, and the appoint- 
ment will automatically be made for the specific date 
desired, or 

e Visit OAD and request an appointment, which 
normally requires a four-hour waiting period, or 

e Telephone the Pentagon, OXford 71111, and 
request an appointment on the date desired. 

If you desire to review your Infantry Branch 201 
file, you do not need an appointment. Visit Room 
IC 543, Infantry Officers Division, OAD, DCSPER. 
Your Branch file will be made available to you within 
minutes. 

QUESTION: To whom do I write when I need assist- 
ance on a problem or have a question concerning 
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assignments, schooling or other career matters? 
ANSWER: Infantry Officers Division 
OAD, DCSPER 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Please remember: 

e Keep your questions brief and to the point. 

e@ We have your records, so we know your past 
assignments and military schooling. 

Final Semester Plan 

The Final Semester Plan, provided for in AR 
621-5, has been retitled “The Degree Completion 
Program.” There are two important changes in re- 
quirements and authorized time which are now in 
effect: 

e The maximum authorized time to obtain a 
baccalaureate degree is extended to twelve months. 
However, in view of the number of officers currently 
requiring less than a year to complete degree require- 
ments, priority in selections will be given to those 
officers who require the least amount of time to ob- 
tain the degree. It is anticipated that the majority of 
selections in the immediate future will be officers 
who require six months or less to complete their 
degree requirements. 

e Officers working toward graduate degrees may 
apply even though they have only the required re- 
search and thesis to complete. The number of selec- 
tions to be made in this category will be limited. 
Graduate degree requirements must be completed 
within one semester or two quarters. In exceptional 
circumstances, an additional summer session may 
be authorized. 

Career Course 

All RA officers who have not completed the 
Career Course will be considered for the class begin- 
ning September 1961, provided they been on-station 
at least two years and have at least five years’ active 
commissioned service. The minimum of two years 
on-station may be waived for the officers who have 
seven or more years of active commissioned service. 
It may be necessary to select some officers with only 
four years active commissioned service in order to 
meet quotas for the September 1961 course. 

Prior to reassignment, the files of all Reserve 
officers are screened for school purposes. If they have 
at least five years’ active commissioned service and 
not more than eighteen years’ total active service 
they will be considered for the Associate Infantry 
Officer Career Course TDY en route to their next 
assignment. 

Promotion Board Schedule Calendar Year 1961 

Following, by month, and subject to change, is 
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the expected schedule for promotion boards in 1961. 
Grades shown are those to which promotion will be 
made. APL is Army Promotion List; AMEDS is 
Army Medical Service; Eval is evaluation. 


MONTH PERMANENT TEMPORARY 


USAR 


Jan Lt Col, AMEDS Lt Col, Eval 
Maj, AMEDS Lt Col, APL 
Capt, AMEDS 


Lt Col, AMEDS 
Maj, AMEDS 
Capt, AMEDS 


Maj, APL 
Capt, APL 


Lt Col, AMEDS 


wo Maj, Eval Col, AMEDS & 
APL Unit 


Colonels 
Maj, APL 


Col, AMEDS 
Lt Col, Eval 
Maj, AMEDS 
Capt, AMEDS 
Col, APL 


General 


Col, AMEDS 
wo 


Unit Colonels 


Capt, APL Capt, APL 


wo 


Lt Col, APL Unit Colonels 


Brig Gen Maj Gen Maj, APL 


Brig Gen Lt Col, APL 


General 
Unit Colonels 


Attendance at Schools in a TDY Status 

Officers are available to the Department of the 
Army for attendance at schools in a TDY status only 
in conjunction with a permanent change of station. 
There has been a marked decrease in their avail- 
ability to Department of the Army for this purpose 
as a result of a sharp curtailment of intra-CONUS 
permanent changes of station and an increase in 
extensions of overseas tours. 

To insure continued training to meet MOS and 
career requirements, officers are encouraged to apply 
for attendance at service schools on a local quota 
involving TDY and return to the parent unit. This 
is especially important in the case of the Associate 
Infantry Officer Career Course. 

Within the limits imposed on the duration of 
temporary duty, officers can get more for each train- 
ing dollar spent on their education by applying for 
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more than one course during a single tour of tempo- 
rary duty. Appropriate combinations include the 
successive training in such courses as Motor Officer 
and Airborne, Communication Officer and Ranger or 
Pathfinder, and Associate Branch Officer Career 
Course and Trainfire Instructor. 
Language Training 
Infantry Officers Division, OAD, ODCSPER, has 
projected requirements for 71 Infantry Captains to 
begin training in July 1961-July 1962 in the following 
languages for subsequent assignment to the stations 
indicated: 
Ft. Meade, Md. 
Russian 
USARAL 
Russian 
USAREUR 
Bulgarian 
German 
Hungarian 
Romanian 
Serbo-Croatian 
USARCARIB 
Spanish 
Ist Special Forces, 
Okinawa 
Chinese-Mandarin 
Korean 
VietNamese 


7th Special Forces, 

Ft. Bragg, N. C. 
* Amharic 
*Annamese 

Arabic 
*Bahasa Malayan 

Burmese 

French 
*Kahmeer 

Persian 
*Somali 
*Swahili 

Thai 

Turkish 
*Urdu 


If you desire to be considered for one of these 
assignments, drop an informal letter to Infantry 
Officers Division, OAD, ODCSPER, Department of 
the Army, Washington 25, D. C., prior to 15 February 
1961. Volunteers are encouraged. List several choices 
in order of priority. French, German, Spanish, 
Italian and Portuguese are all six-month courses. 
Romanian is nine months. All others are one year. 
Languages marked by an asterisk are taught on 
commercial contract. Others are taught at the Army 
Language School, Presidio of Monterey, California. 

There are also many requirements for language- 
trained field grade officers, particularly in MAAGs 
and Missions. The number and variety of these re- 
quirements makes it infeasible to list them. And 
because of the many other considerations involved 
in field grade assignments, such as availability, 
eligibility for a long or short tour, military schooling 
and career development, it is difficult to assure a 
field grade officer that he will get the language train- 
ing of his choice. However, by maintaining a current 
Preference Statement on file in the Infantry Officers 
Division, indicating his choice of area assignment, 
type of duty, and languages in priority, a field grade 
officer can be assured of consideration for language 
training appropriate to his assignment. 
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COUNTERATTACK | 


Maj William A. Brown 


here was no doubt about it. 

The battle group had taken 
the objective. The only question 
now was whether they could hold 
it. 

This was Colonel Walker’s chief 
concern, and as he looked at the 
massive hill to his front, he knew 
that this high ground—Hill 463— 
held the answer to that question. 
He also knew that, with his battle 
group strung out on this difficult 
terrain, an enemy counterattack 
could tear them apart. And at this 
stage of the game, there appeared 
to be little he could do about it. 

Companies A and C were reor- 
ganizing and establishing a defen- 
sive position on their objectives, 
but between them lay a gap of over 
2,000 meters (Map A). Even with 
another company moving up quick- 
ly to fill that gap, there appeared 
to be insufficient strength to hold 
against a strong enemy attack. To 
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make matters worse, it would be 
dark in another hour or so, leav- 
ing little time for the reserves to 
prepare blocking positions and re- 
hearse counterattack plans. And 
once darkness came, the battle 
group would be fair game for an 
enemy attack. This was the en- 
emy’s usual pattern—to attack 
after a hard day’s fighting, when 
our troops were seeking rest. 

The colonel contemplated the un- 
pleasant probability of defending 
at night on unfamiliar terrain with 
tired and depleted forces. It wasn’t 
a pleasant thought. The companies 
were at about 80% strength, and 
if they were driven off, he thought, 
the entire division front would be 
endangered. Colonel Walker stud- 
ied his map for a long time, and 
then thoughtfully considered the 
panorama of scarred hills to his 
front. Then he turned to Major 
Mattingly, his S3. 


HILL 391 


“Matt, you’d better work up a 
counterattack plan assuming the 
enemy penetration against Hill 463. 
Have Lydecker, (CO, Company E) 
and Englestad (CO, attached tank 
company) reconnoiter the routes 
and direction of attack. Hill 463 is 
to be their objective. Also tell Go- 
mez that D Company will occupy 
blocking positions on Hill 380, and 
if the situation gets desperate, he 
may have to pitch in on the coun- 
terattack. I’m going forward now to 
check company positions on the 
FEBA, and I may not be back be- 
fore dark.” 

The S3 nodded. “One thing be- 
fore you go, Colonel. Where do you 
want the barrages? I recommend 
the 105 in front of A Company, the 
155 in front of B, and the 4.2 in 





This article is in consonance with 
current doctrine as taught at the 
United States Army Infantry School. 
—Editor. 
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front of C. The company command- 
ers can pick the exact barrage loca- 
tion.” 

“Sounds fine, Matt.” 

The colonel’s approval was muf- 
fled by the sound of incoming en- 
emy artillery which was apparently 
finding the range to the FEBA. As 
he climbed into his jeep, Colonel 
Walker wondered about the dam- 
age this artillery could do and 
whether it would continue, delay- 
ing his preparation of defensive 
positions. He knew that his units 
needed every possible minute. 

The check of the FEBA went 
along faster than Colonel Walker 
had expected. He found companies 
A and C well dug in, and B, which 
had arrived late, making progress. 
The gaps between companies were 
well covered by fire, and in each 
company there was the required 
mutual support between platoons. 
All units were on high ground, to 
take best advantage of the obser- 
vation and fields of fire. Fortu- 
nately, they had all learned earlier 
in the war that holding the high 
ground in this steep, hilly terrain 
far outweighed the advantages of 
having grazing fire on low ground 
at the base of the hills. 

Each forward rifle company had 
sent out a platoon to establish a 
COPL. The Reconnaissance Pla- 
toon was forward of the COPL 
maintaining contact with the en- 
emy. The flank rifle companies had 
made physical contact with adja- 
cent battle groups. Radio communi- 
cation was working with the secur- 
ity echelon, and each company was 
laying wire to its subordinate units. 
The redistribution of supplies and 
ammunition was nearly accom- 
plished. Attached assault weapon 
squads were positioned and had 
been resupplied. The short-range 
radar teams were also in place with 


the forward companies. It was ap- 
parent that the reorganization 
phase was all but completed, and 
that from now on this was to be a 
defensive show. 

As the colonel started back to 
the CP, he made a note to check 
again on the weather. The heavy 
mist and low ciouds moving in 
could seriously hamper visibility 
that night. If it rained, the situa- 
tion would be ideal—for the enemy. 
The one bright spot was that, in 
this terrain, rain would not seri- 
ously hamper trafficability. Our 
tanks could still move around. 

In the CP, Colonel Walker found 
that his concern over an immedi- 
ate enemy reaction was justified. 
The Reconnaissance Platoon had 
just informed the BG CP that a 
large enemy column, dismounted, 
was moving diagonally across their 
front about five kilometers out. 
Minutes later an aerial observer 
reported what was apparently the 
same column, and estimated it as 
a reinforced rifle battalion. 

The S2, Major Moon, spoke up. 
“Colonel, it looks as though we'll 
be in business before morning. Di- 
vision reported a while back that 
a small armored column had been 
sighted by airborne radar about 
seven kilometers to our front. They 
called in an air strike, but in the 
darkness the column was lost. Divi- 
sion has been using illumination ia 
an effort to find the column again, 
but without success. No word has 
come in from the flank battle 
groups on this as yet.” 

The colonel nodded. “What do 
you think, Matt?” 

“This follows the pattern, sir. I 
expect the two columns could 
marry up and hit our outposts in 
a little over an hour. We’ve passed 
the word to everybody, and advised 
division of our recon platoon’s re- 
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port. There’s also another proble: a, 
Colonel. CHARLIE Company is 
having radio trouble. They lk st 
three PRC-10s coming up hee 
and they’re trying to shuffle tie 
rest to make ends meet. Cart:r 
(CommO) says he can handle thi:.” 

The colonel thought about this 
a minute, and then said, “Matt, 
alert Company E and the tank 
company for this counterattack 
mission. Ask Colonel Brant (Dep- 
uty CO) to report to me. He wll 
command the counterattack force. 
In the meantime, I want to review 
the whole plan.” 

As the colonel studied the plan 
again (Map B), it was evident that 
Mattingly had followed his guid- 
ance closely. The assumed penetra- 
tion was plotted across the high 
ground in C Company’s area, and 
the objective for our troops (Obj 
1) had been placed so that its seiz- 
ure would ensure restoring the 
FEBA. A direction of attack had 
been shown, and an attack position 
designated. Routes were shown for 
the movement of the counterattack 
force to the line of departure. 

Colonel Walker interrupted his 
study and turned to the S3. 

“Have you checked again on the 
possibility of getting any nuclear 
weapons tonight or tomorrow?” 

Mattingly answered, “Yes, sir, 
but division has none allocated for 
this operation. Apparently we're 
going to have to hold here without 
nuclear weapons.” 

The colonel looked again at the 
counterattack plan spread out be- 
fore him. It all looks good on paper, 
he thought. The direction of attack 
would hit the assumed penetration 
on the flank where the enemy was 
most vulnerable. There was also 
enough latitude for change in the 
event the penetration deviated 
slightly. The direction of attack 
arrow managed to avoid most of 
the blocking units so as to mini- 
mize intermingling of forces and it 
also followed along the highest 
ground from the line of departure 
to the objective. 
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The tentative line of departure 
(LD) was drawn perpendicularly to 
the direction of attack, and its loca- 
tion afforded some protection from 
flat trajectory fires. There was an 
attack position shown, but this 
would not be used unless absolutely 
necessary. A number of check 
points were designated to assist 
commanders in reporting locations 
and assist in designation of revised 
boundaries, phase lines and objec- 
tives. 

Unity of command was provided 
for by selecting the Deputy Battle 
Group Commander as the counter- 
attack force commander. The units 
in the area of penetration would be 
attached to the counterattack force 
as it crossed the LD. 

Colonel Walker gave Company E 
the responsibility of assuming de- 
fense of the area after the penetra- 
tion had been eliminated and the 
counterattacking force was with- 
drawn. He felt that a deep penetra- 
tion into C Company’s area would 
so deplete that unit that a different 
company would be required to re- 
establish and hold the FEBA. It 
disturbed the colonel that so much 
of this entire plan was based on 
assumptions. But at least these as- 
sumptions served as a point of de- 
parture and permitted planning for 
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ASSUMED PENETRATION 


every eventuality. The colonel put 
the plan aside and turned to the S3. 

“How are we set for rear area 
security, Matt? Have we covered 
all the possible helicopter landing 
sites? Remember the last time we 
went through this exercise, the en- 
emy dropped troops in our rear and 
gave us fits. They damn near kept 
the reserve from moving.” 

“We're all set, sir,” answered 
Mattingly. “We’ve motorized a re- 
inforced platoon from DELTA 
Company, and will also use the Re- 
con Platoon when it gets back. Ad- 
ditionally, there is a series of static 
observation posts established by 
both companies. I think we’re in 

The thunder of artillery inter- 
rupted the S3 as two rounds hit 
within 50 meters of the CP. The 
Coleman lamp fell and went out, 
and a moment later, amidst all the 
confusion, the radio crackled with 
a report from the Reconnaissance 
Platoon leader. The enemy had 
forced his platoon back toward the 
FEBA, and pressure was. building 
up fast against the COPL. 

“Maybe this is it,” the S3 re- 
marked. 

Reports from forward companies 
confirmed this surmise. They were 
being shelled, and a small enemy 


aircraft had dropped flares which 
lit up the forward area. Word was 
subsequently received that the pla- 
toons on the COPL were withdraw- 
ing to avoid being overrun. 

At 2030, an hour after darkness 
had come, the attack began in ear- 
nest. Artillery fires increased great- 
ly and poured in on the FEBA, with 
ALFA Company apparently re- 
ceiving most of it. An assault was 
made against Hill 391, causing final 
protective fires to be fired. The 
enemy force was estimated as an 
infantry company supported by 
tanks and self-propelled artillery. 
As in past nights, the enemy was 
using night-fighting aids (gun- 
laying telescopes, night driving 
and aiming equipment, sniper- 
scopes, night viewers, etc.) to help 
their attack. Fortunately, the final 
protective fires, mines, and Clay- 
mores stopped the attack short of 
the company’s position. 

As if by design, the bulk of en- 
emy artillery fire was then shifted 
to Hill 463, and a much stronger 
attack was begun. Trip flares in 
front of Company C showed what 
must have been two reinforced 
companies, supported by tanks and 
SP artillery. The companies were 
deployed in a line of platoons, and 
the squads were advancing in 
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wedge formations. 

At the same time, B company 
reported an attack by an estimated 
two reinforced companies. From 
these reports, the S2 pieced to- 
gether enough information to esti- 
mate the enemy strength attacking 
the battle group (Map C). Appar- 
ently there were five reinforced 
companies in the first echelon of 
the attack—one against ALFA and 
two each against BRAVO and 
CHARLIE. Because enemy battal- 
ions normally attacked <t night in 
a single echelon, with rifle compa- 
nies deployed in a line, the pres- 
ence of five companies indicated a 
two-battalion attack. It also ap- 
peared that C Company was op- 
posed by an entire reinforced rifle 
battalion assaulting in a narrow 
zone (500-600 meters). Since this 
battalion apparently had a rein- 
forced company in its second eche- 
lon, its effort against C Company 
was evidently the enemy’s main at- 
tack. Because the enemy regiment 
normally attacked with two battal- 
ions up and one in the second eche- 
lon (usually following by about 6-7 
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km), indications were that our bat- 
tle group was opposed by an entire 
reinforced enemy regiment. The 
CO was advised of these deductions 
and informed that pressure would 
probably continue to build. Each 
unit was also informed. 

At 2100, Captain Kosko (CO, 
Company C) had to call for final 
protective fires to break up a strong 
infantry-armor attack on Hill 463. 
Ten minutes later he reported that 
the first wave had been broken 
when the enemy tanks were forced 
to “button up” and could not ren- 
der effective support to the enemy 
infantry. This report was followed 
by reports from A and B Compa- 
nies that they were still holding. 
But this was hardly the time to 
relax. 

At 2120, the next enemy wave 
struck, again with a great volume 
of artillery fire against positions on 
Hill 463. Infantry elements, once 
in position, obviously had called for 
a “rolling barrage” which they fol- 
lowed closely up the slopes toward 
C Company positions. Tanks and 
SPs began moving in again, and at 


HILL 463 


2130 Kosko notified battle group 
that he might not be able to hold. 
He asked for more artillery and 
more illumination, but even with 
this, his final protective fires, and 
his close-in Claymores, he was un- 
able to stop the attack. 

At 2150, Lieutenant Gibson re- 
ported that Kosko had been seri- 
ously wounded, and that the left 
platoon was badly chewed up. The 
enemy had broken through and 
was occupying the highest ground 
in the area. Gibson said that he 
heard more armor in the rear of 
the attacking force, but could not 
tell how much. He had ordered the 
rest of the company to block rather 
than trying to counterattack. 

For Colonel Walker, this was the 
point of decision. He knew that the 
chances of holding Hill 463 were 
remote if he didn’t move quickly, 
but he also had to know whether 
the rest of the battle group was 
holding. 

Reports indicated that other 
companies on the FEBA were hold 
ing, but that loss of C Company 
positions now threatened theirs. 
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ving determined the enemy’s 
rength in the penetration as two 
ympanies, the Colonel wondered 
hether his own counterattack 
yee was sufficient. He did have 

,ough to block, but could he block 

long against an attack from Hill 

)3? Moreover, if he did block, and 

; commit his entire battle group, 
ld division send a counterattack 
wee? The answer was probably 
” On the other hand, the en- 
iy had been stopped in all areas 
cept one, and he had been slowed 
there. If the counterattack were 
made now, perhaps the force could 
secure Hill 463 again before the 
second echelon of the enemy at- 
tack struck. If the counterattack 
was delayed, the force could be lost 
and the entire battle group posi- 
tion with it. Obviously the decision 
had to be made now. 

Since Colonel Walker had made 
his estimate and had weighed all 
of the possibilities, he knew that his 
decision was justified. He turned 
to the S3 and quietly said, “Let her 
go, Matt. Send ECHO and tank 
company only.” 

The order for the counterattack 
was quickly issued and in a matter 
of minutes, Colonel Brant’s forces 
were rolling toward the LD. As 
they moved, final details of fire 
support were coordinated, now that 
there was something other than as- 
sumptions to work from. The Fire 
Support Coordinator. (CO, DS Ar- 
tillery Battalion) was at the CP, 
and he, working from the original 
plan, made hasty adjustments so 
that the heaviest fires would fall 
initially on the nose of the penetra- 
tion and thereafter shift along the 
direction of attack to precede the 
counterattack force to its objective. 

“How long will it take for them 
to reach the LD, Matt?” Colonel 
Walker inquired. 

“Another two or three minutes, 
sir. The leading element just 
passed check point 2.” 

There was a long silence, both 
men understanding how crucial the 
next few moments would be, and 
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both understanding that there was 
very little either could do to help 
now. The colonel broke the silence 
by asking whether division had 
been notified of the commitment of 
the reserve, and whether a new 
battle group reserve was being 
formed. The S3 informed him that 
the reconnaissance and engineer 
platoons were standing by in re- 
serve, that division had been noti- 
fied, and that DELTA Company 
was fully aware of the situation. 

The message they had been 
awaiting finally came in. The LD 
had been crossed. The brief reports 
that followed indicated that the 
counterattack had surprised the 
enemy. Apparently the noise of the 
battle had prevented their knowing 
our tanks were coming until the 
five tank-mounted  searchlights 
made sitting ducks of the enemy 
armor and SPs. In a matter of some 
ten minutes it was all over. The 
enemy was withdrawing out of the 
penetration, followed persistently 
by our mortar fires, artillery, and 
everything else the blocking force 
could throw. By 2230, Objective 1 
was secure, the FEBA restored, 
and security elements were again 
moving out to the front. The bat- 
tle group then set about picking 
up the pieces. 

Shortly thereafter, when Colozei 
Walker went forward to Hill 463 
for the second time that evening to 
check his forward positions, he 
was struck by the devastation 
caused by the attack. On the west- 
ern part of the hill, hardly a tree 
was standing, and the smoldering 
enemy tanks in the area were in- 
dicative of the intensity of the fight 
There was visible evidence here of 
how well the battle group had done 
its job—and it had been a most 
difficult job. Moreover, the enemy 
had paid heavily for his rash ad- 
venture. 

As he stood on Hill 463 and 
watched the companies begin the 
task of digging in again for another 
enemy attack, Colonel Walker 
smiled inwardly at the thought that 


his battle group had pulled off one 
of the most difficult operations-—a 
counterattack at night—with al- 
most clocklike precision. Thus, he 
was satisfied and pleased at the 
performance of the battle group, 
and he conveyed that feeling as he 
made his rounds of the forward 
area. 

It was apparent to him again 
that emphasis on the fundamentals 
—and particularly security and 
communications —had paid off. 
There was nothing fancy about this 
operation, and no exotic scheme 
was needed to pull it off. It was a 
simple plan—well executed. Noth- 
ing more than that. 

But it was this simplicity in plan- 
ning and emphasis on basic prin- 
ciples that were the essence of real 
success on the battlefield. It was so 
in the time of Napoleon, and was 
obviously still true in the day of 
the pentomic army. The battle 
group had proved that point. 





In recapitulation, it is pertinent 
to isolate several of those factors 
which contributed significantly to 
the success of this operation. 

® Counterattack planning was 
done simultaneously with defense 
planning. 

® The battle group’s intelligence 
capability was used wisely, better 
enabling the CO to assess enemy 
capabilities. 

® An understanding of terrain 
and enemy tactics permitted logi- 
cal assumption of the likely enemy 
penetration area. 

® The following items were 
given close attention during the 
planning: 

—Selection of a logical objec- 
tive, securing of which would in- 
sure restoration of the FEBA. 

—Direction of attack, to strike 
the enemy at his most vulnerable 
point. 

—A discernible line of departure 
and routes to it. 

—Unity of command during the 
counterattack operation. 

—Careful fire support, includ- 
ing use of illumination. 

—Rehearsal, or at a minimum, 
a full reconnaissance. 

® Timely commitment of the re- 
serve, perhaps the most difficult 
decision to be made by a com- 
mander in combat. Commitment 
too early risks loss of the force; 
too late is too late.—Ed. 














MORE TIME FOR 
SERGEANTS 


F LATE, there has been a 
loud hue and cry that we are 
not doing all that we should to 
educate or train our noncommis- 
sioned officers. Much of this crit- 
icism, surprisingly, has been lev- 
eled at the quantity and quality of 
our NCO schools. 
Some noncommissioned officers 
have questioned the meed for 


schooling an “old soldier” in basic 
subiects; others have questioned 
whether NCO @eademies give us 
a good return for our money. Some 
commanders have also expressed 


the belief that NCO schools are 
unnecessary and are a “waste of 
valuable training time}; contrari- 
wise, others are of the opinion that 
these schools are a vital part of an 
NCO training program. 

Essentially, all of these diverse 
opinions boil down to a single ques- 
tion: Is there a need for NCO 
schools? 

It is generally agreed that unit 
training is the best means of de- 
veloping the noncommissioned and 
potential nomeommissioned officer, 
for it is in the troop unit that the 
small unit leader receives practical 
experience im the conduct of in- 
struction, mamagement, drill, tac- 
tics and leadership. However, nu- 
merous disadvantages are present 
in this method. Laek of training fa- 
cilities hampers hig development. 
And since NCO training is notthe 
primary mission of the unit, ade+ 
quate training time is not available 
to the NCO. As a result, the 
NCO’s learning process is often ac- 
complished at the expense of the 
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organization. Amyone who has 
served with troops can recall in- 
stances of the latter limitation: sol- 
dieys who have had no training in 
the use of the command yoice con- 
ducting periods of drill; untrained 
instructors presenting instruction; 
the unskilled NCO losing himself 
and his squad im the field because 
he has not been properly schooled 
in the use of map and compass. 
This is learning the hard way— 
and the unit suffers. 

These situations could be and 
usually are blamed on the com- 
mander, for he is responsible for 
the training of his noncommisioned 
officers. However, I submit that it 
is unfair to blame the commander 
entirely; it is impossible for him to 
develop his NCOs to their maxi- 
mum potential by himself. The 
commander needs help. 

What should be available to aug- 
ment the training a noncommis- 
sioned officer receives in his unit? 
The fastest and most efficient 
means of training is the school, 
for here a man can learn in a com- 
paratively short time what might 
take him years to learn properly 
through experience. 

Army Regulations 350-90 estab- 
lished the standard pattern for 
the existing NCO academies. This 
regulation authorizes but does not 
require the commanding general of 
a division, the commander of a 
major installation, a major over¢ 
s@as.commander and a chief of a 
technical sérvice to establish an 
NCO academy. The regulation 
states that the minimum’ length 
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of the course will be four weeks. 
Further, it does not attempt to 
standardize the course of instruc- 
tion but does prescribe the inclu- 
sion of these mandatory subjects 
leadership; drills, ceremonies and 
commands; methods of instruction; 
Weapons; map reading; tactics; 
problems of command. 

As they are presently consti- 
tuted, there is much to be said in 
fayor of NCO academies. They of- 
fer am excellent program of in- 
struction and allow the local com- 
mander to point this program to- 
ward the local situation. The cost 
of conducting a course of this type 
is minimal to the Army, and in 
the event of an emergency person- 
nel attending the course are im- 
mediately available to the unit. 

These advantages are both im- 
pressive and important, but are 
they enough? Are these schools 
providing the background and 
training required by today’s NCO? 

To amswer these questions it is 
essential that we also examine the 
disadvantages of the current acad- 
emy system. Some of these are as 
follows: (1) No minimum pre- 
requisites exist for attendance; (2) 
There is no standardization of in- 
tion; (3) The system does not fully 
integrate Reserve and National 
Guard NCQs into the program; (4) 
It provides only four weeks of 
formal leadership training to the 
NCO during his entire career; (5) 
It does not provide an overall pro- 
gram of NCO development; (6) 
Today’s division is too “lean” to 
support an NCO academy proper- 
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(7) It provides no program for 
separate training of potential 

COs, NCOs and senior NCOs. 

‘xamining this last disadvantage 

ther, a look at a typical NCO 

ademy class reveals privates, 
cialists and NCOs in the same 

ss. When personnel attending a 
single course range in rank from 

rivate to sergeant major, not only 
is discipline, morale and esprit de 
corps a problem, but selecting a 
level of instruction becomes an im- 
possible task, for what is basic to 
the senior NCO is advanced to the 
private. 

Weighing the advantages and dis- 
advantages, we can see that the 
current system of NCO schooling 
leaves much to be desired in that 
it is not fully preparing the NCO 
for the duties and responsibilities 
required of him. 

To better understand how we 
might improve our NCO training, 
let us look at what other armies 
are doing in this field: 

The British system of noncom- 
missioned officer training is a bal- 
anced combination of unit and 
school training. Much stress is 
placed on unit training where max- 
imum responsibility is given to the 
NCO to increase both prestige and 
professional competence. 

The soldier is first recommended 
for an NCO grade by his company 
commander. During static situa- 
tions, his battalion twice yearly ap- 
points a board of officers to deter- 
mine which of the men recommend- 
ed by the company commanders 
will attend a cadre school to be 
established by the battalion. The 
cadre school is under the supervi- 
sion of the executive officer and 
presents instruction in weapons, 
small unit tactics and methods of 
instruction. The men who success- 
fully complete the cadre school 
are then promoted to lance cor- 
poral. 

The British soldier receives no 
further schooling until he reaches 
the rank of sergeant, at which time 
he is sent to the War Ministry 
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Under our present NCO training program, there is no provision for separate 
training of potential NCOs, NCOs and senior NCOs. 


School of Infantry. This school is 
six weeks in length and presents 
a course composed of training in 
weapons and small unit tactics. 
The highest school the British NCO 
attends is the Brigade of Guards, 
a training depot where the course 
is composed principally of ad- 
vanced tactics, administration and 
drill instruction. NCO refresher 
courses are the responsibility of 
the battalion and are conducted 
in conjunction with the cadre 
schools. The entire system of train- 
ing points toward developing an 
NCO through discipline, esprit de 
corps and a thorough knowledge 
of weapons, drill, administration 
and tactics. 

Israel has an NCO training pro- 
gram which is markedly different 
from ours or that of the British. 
With extremely limited resources, 
the Jewish state cannot afford a 
large standing Army; consequent- 
ly, it depends entirely upon its 
Reserves and a small Regular 
Army cadre of officers and senior 
noncommissioned officers. Yet, 
with her limited forces, Israel was 
able to conquer a fortified area 
about half the size of the state of 
Nevada in less than a hundred 


hours. General S. L. A. Marshall 
states in his book, Sinai Victory, 
that although Israeli soldiers re- 
ceive training threefold tougher 
than those of the United States 
Army, the only stiffness in the sol- 
dier’s back after a full day is from 
hard work, not spit-and-polish dis- 
cipline. 

Every fit Israeli male is required 
to serve 30 months active service 
and is then placed in a reserve 
home guard unit. During his active 
service the soldier is put more on 
his own than under the U. S. sys- 
tem. All instruction is pointed to- 
ward sharpening the power of de- 
cision, and physical training and 
lecture courses are aimed to in- 
crease personal initiative. Gen- 
eral Marshall also notes that, upon 
entering the Army, the inductee 
must serve at least six months as 
a private; however, he may be im- 
mediately tabbed for leadership 
because of his personal qualities 
and high IQ showing. In that event, 
he is sent quickly to section-lead- 
ers’ school, where he spends five 
months learning to handle what 
Americans would call a squad. 
Every week he works 52 hours. 
He receives a total of 103 hours 
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of daytime and 51 hours of night- 
time instruction in terrain study, 
small arms, direction and control 
of his men during combat and var- 
ious other subjects. This is all field 
work. He also receives 181 hours 
of lecture-type instruction. Finally, 
with the conclusion of 162 hours 
of practical platoon duty in night 
and day maneuvers, he is qualified 
to be a corporal and is posted to 
a unit, either to lead a section or 
to become an instructor. 

Throughout its entire program of 
training, the Israeli Army stresses 
independence of action, personal 
initiative and loyalty through com- 
radeship. 

There is much that may be 
learned from these two very dif- 
ficult approaches to NCO training. 
The Israeli emphasis on independ- 
ence of action, personal initiative 
and night training and the British 
accent on thrusting maximum re- 
sponsibility on the NCO, on dis- 
cipline and unit esprit de corps 
could and should be increased in 
tue United States Army system 
of NCO training. 

During and since World War II 
many types of NCO schools have 
been conducted by the Army. 
These courses ranged from two- 
and four-week schools conducted 
at battalion, regiment and division 
level to the 16-week Advanced 
Noncommissioned Officers Course 
conducted at Fort Benning, Geor- 
gia. Each of these schools met with 
some success, but none has entirely 
filled the professional needs of the 
individual noncommissioned officer 
or those of the Army as a whole. 
What, then, can we do to fill this 
gap? 

Essentially, what we need is a 
system of schools: first, to instruct 
the potential NCO in the basic sub- 
jects and leadership; then, a high- 
er school to prepare the squad lead- 
er for platoon leadership; and last- 
ly, a senior NCO course to prepare 
the mature NCO for assignment as 
company first sergeant or battle 
group sergeant major. One school 
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Although eristing academies have programs geared to the local situation, there 


is a noted lack of uniformity in the programs of instruction. 


In some POls, the 


basic subjects (such as map reading) are covered in great detail, while in others 
they are not. 


could conduct all or any of the 
three courses, depending on needs 
of the local area. As an example, 
an Army area in which basic train- 
ing is being conducted would have 
great need for a school for poten- 
tial NCOs; an overseas field army 
may not. 

The level of command most suit- 
ed for the conduct of an NCO 
schooling system is the CONUS 
army and field army. This echelon 
is not limited by a fixed table of 
organization and encompasses a 
variety of organizations and instal- 
lations. This does not mean that 
the school or schools would be 
conducted at the installation which 
houses the army headquarters, but 
rather that these would be con- 
ducted at the most suitable instal- 
lation or installations within the 
army area. By placing the school 
at army level, the cost of travel 
to and from the school is kept to 
a minimum, and the school is im- 


mediately available to units or- 
ganic to the army as well as to Re- 
serve and National Guard units 
within the army area. 

To ensure that the NCO school- 
ing program is_ standardized 
throughout the Army, a central 
agency should be made responsible 
for the preparation of a detailed 
program of instruction; this agency 
should keep the various schools 
abreast of the latest changes in 
equipment, organization and tac- 
tics. In this regard, the Infantry 
School’s scope of responsibility 
most closely relates to the courses 
of instruction that would be pre- 
sented in an NCO school. Certain- 
ly, an agency within the Infantry 
School could easily be established 
to coordinate the NCO schooling 
program under the supervision of 
the Continental Army Command. 
This standardization would not 
necessarily dictate to the army 
commander the precise course that 
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would be conducted, but would act 
as a guide, giving him enough time 
in the program to include subjects 
pertinent to the local situation. 

The instructors in the Army 
NCO schools should set the stand- 
ards for NCOs throughout the 
Army. Therefore, the instructors 
should be outstanding senior NCOs 
selected on ability to instruct, plat- 
form presence and proven ability. 
To be chosen as an instructor in 
an Army NCO academy should be 
the pinnacle of an NCO’s career. 

Selection for attendance at the 
Army NCO school should engen- 
der the same feeling—one of honor. 
The NCO must be made to feel 
that his selection for attendance is 
a step forward in his career, and 
that he has been chosen for his 
ability, rather than to fill “just an- 
other quota” from higher head- 
quarters. 

One of the loudest outcries 
against the NCO academy is that 
expressed by the company com- 
mander when he receives a manda- 
tory quota for NCOs to attend 
NCO school. Unfortunately, such 
a quota system often forces the 
commander to send some marginal- 
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NCO training must keep pace with advances in weapons, 





technology and 


doctrine... 


ly qualified NCO who has neither 
the desire nor the ability to benefit 
from the course. This problem may 
be overcome by sending NCOs to 
the school in a TDY status just 
prior to their transfer to another 
unit or upon request by the indi- 
vidual. This system would elimi- 
nate the need for mandatory quotas 





- to ensure leadership of uniform excellence in peacetime training and on 
the battlefield. 
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and would increase the prestige 
of the school system and the esprit 
of the NCO corps. 

When an NCO successfully com- 
pletes a course, this fact should be 
made a permanent part of the 
NCO’s record. This would preclude 
attendance more than once at a 
given level NCO school and would 
also provide a further basis for an 
NCO’s promotion. (With regard to 
this, some NCOs have raised the 
complaint that they have attended 
three or four NCO schools, most 
of which were repetitive.) 

In summary, it is evident that 
our system of training NCOs must 
keep pace with changes in tech- 
nology. It is also evident that we 
must modernize our NCO schools 
and progressively educate our non- 
commissioned officers according to 
their grade and experience. More- 
over, we must revise our curricula 
and our administration of NCO 
schools so that the end product 
is uniformly excellent. And there 
should be no question of what we 
can “afford” to do when it comes 
to a revision of our NCO training 
program. As far as our NCOs are 
concerned, we can “afford” to do no 
less. 
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The Armed Forces of the United States and her Allies 


are the only forces that can meet ee 


MAD 
CHALLENGE 


by Major M. Ikram Khan, Pakistan Army 


ommunism is a creed, an ob- 
C session, of life, a 
grudge, and even a disease. More 
important, it is a plan. Those of us 
—and that must be most of us— 
who anxiously watch the progress 
and mushroom growth of Commu- 
nism are forced to sit up and take 
notice. I would like to assess the 
success of this plan, the technique 
of its progress, and most impor- 
tantly the role of the United States 
with specific reference to its bases 
abroad. 

An “iron curtain” has always ex- 
isted in Russia, for that country 
has always been suspicious of 
foreigners. Without the domination 
of a strong central government, 
Russians have been incapable of 
ruling themselves or of working to- 
gether. Peasants, while permitted 
to discuss matters in their councils, 
never were allowed to reach a so- 
lution for any problem. The final 
decision lay with the Tsar or other 
nobleman they served. Through- 
out history, then, the peasant, 
knowing only autocratic rule, has 
served the Tsar as a serf or as can- 


a way 


non fodder for many Russian wars, 
wars which were usually aggres- 
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sive ones designed to “liberate” 
brother Slavs or help some “down- 
trodden” peoples. Very little 
change has been made in scores of 
years. 

The 1917 Revolution, terminat- 
ing the Imperial regime in Russia, 
was the fruition of political think- 
ing which first flowed across Eu- 
rope in the 1850’s. This was, of 
course, Karl Marx’s philosophy 
which asserted that all the world’s 
trouble was caused by capital ex- 
ploiting labor. The theory provided 
a “cure,” the overthrow of govern- 
ments by the “working classes” and 
establishment of a dictatorship 
which in turn would wither away 
to leave a classless communist so- 
ciety. The manifest fallacy is that 
the dictatorships, where estab- 
lished, have not withered away. 
To the contrary, they have become 
the keystones of the largest bu- 
reaucracies in history. However, 
as a glance at history will show, 
the philosophy which generated the 
dictatorship still persists as the 
goal of modern Communism—the 
formation of a world communist 
government headed by Moscow. 
And not only does the philosophy 


remain, but also in daily use are 
the five stages of scientific com- 
munism established by Marx. 
These are class consciousness, 
class hatred and war, revolution, 
dictatorship of the proletariat and, 
lastly, the stateless society. 
Without belaboring those stages, 
it might be pertinent to restate 
some of the methods of this “lib- 
eration” process. These, too, were 
laid down years ago, but we can 
see evidence of their use today. 
First is the peace movement, de- 
signed to weaken a country or lull 
it into a sense of security. Then, 
there is the promotion or aggrava- 
tion of strikes in industry. We have 
seen these applied to the United 
States as well as to uncounted J 
other countries. The rest of the 
steps include such approaches as 
infiltrating other popular organi- 
zations, holding mass demonstra- | 
tions, constant hammering at af 
specific theme in press campaigns 
and rumors spread cleverly to 
bring the government into disre- 
pute. When these devices, any or 
all in concert, have prepared a 
country, then the more tangible 
and overt measures begin. These 
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insurrection, 
include the use of armed par- 


tantamount to 


s, sabotage, paralyzing strikes 
ansportation and communica- 
and eventually the 
throwing of a government by 
r peaceful or violent means. 
»w is this permitted to hap- 
Take a look back in history 
e era following World War I 
into World War II. While the 
consolidated _ their 
Russia during and 
1918, the western countries, 

ved by the cessation of hostili- 
and assured that there would 

no more war,” remained un- 
aware and even unconcerned about 
what was occurring in Russia. 
Later, and conveniently for the 
Communists, the rest of the world 
was provided a more open dual 
threat to watch, the rise of Fascism 
Quietly, but with 
dogged determination, Russia grew 


means, 


munists 
s inside 


and Nazism. 
and flourished into a major power 
by the start of World War II. It 
happened partly because one great 
power, Great Britain, kept her at- 
tention focused on maintaining the 
balance of power in Europe. It 
happened partly because another 
power, the United States, 
maintained its habitual disinterest 
in the affairs of Europe. Then there 
came a War. 

In time, the Allies boosted Rus- 
sian strength out of proportion to 
the actual requirement. As a result, 
we did win the war, but we did not 
win the peace. Russia emerged as 
the world’s second major power, 
and the story of how the Red 
shadow has loomed large over the 
world for the past fifteen years is 


great 


no secret. Because of our lack of 
political foresight, the whole of 
Eastern Europe and half of Ger- 
many have gone behind the Iron 
Curtain; the vast land mass of 
China has been lost, and the whole 
of Southeast Asia is tottering, sick 
with the germs of the disease. A 
new force, neutrality, has been 
nurtured in South Asia, in part of 
the Middle East, and in Africa’s 
new nations. All this is part of the 
master plan to divorce countries 
from the Free World, to create an 
economic and military vacuum in 
those areas, and subsequently, at 
Moscow’s discretion, to gulp those 
areas into the insidious trap. Com- 
munism is thus set on a bold ad- 
venture of winning her goal with- 
out firing a shot. 


While the world stands at the 
crossroads, can the United States 
afford to shirk the challenge? Can 
she any longer afford to isolate her- 
self within her borders and await 
the fatal blow? It is heartening to 
note that she has wisely decided 
she cannot. We must forget, except 
as lessons, the days of half-hearted 
compromises over Germany and 
Berlin, over the cease-fire in Ko- 
rea, and over the division of French 
Indochina. Let us be determined to 
speak to Russia in the only lan- 
guage she understands—strength. 
Strength not only of the United 
States, but also of the rest of the 
Free World. Destiny has honoured 
the United States with leadership 
of the Free World. It falls, there- 
fore, upon her shoulders to create, 
foster, maintain, and coordinate 
this strength which is now the big- 


gest single deterrent to further Red 
expansion. 

The maintenance of strong bases 
overseas, coupled with active par- 
ticipation by the United States in 
regional collective pacts, is not only 
vital as an outer shield of defence, 
but also as a spearhead of counter- 
attack or retaliatory action ready 
at a moment’s notice. In the last 
war it took the Allies four years to 
invade Europe even with the 
United Kingdom acting as a huge 
jump-off base. Shall we have that 
much time again, and do we have 
the necessary jumping off places 
secured? If we do not, let us do 
something about it right now be- 
fore it is too late. 

Apart from their military value, 
such bases and strong links abroad 
secure the markets and raw mate- 
rials of those areas for the mutual 
benefit of Free World countries. 
Thus, they help maintain political 
stability in the countries concerned 
and prevent subversive elements, 
in time, from raising their ugly 
heads. 

The Communist plan of world 
conquest is the biggest threat to 
world peace. The armed forces of 
the United States and her Allies, 
and their readiness the wor'd over, 
are the only forces that ca. meet 
this mad challenge. Keep your 
bases and keep strong forces poised 
in overseas theaters, actively sup- 
porting regional defensive alli- 
ances, and actively helping insure 
political and economic stability in 
those areas. Any shirking from 
this course would be suicidal, not 
only for the United States but also 
for the whole Free World. 
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Ambush 


y 
Claymore 


ITH THE emphasis currently 

Vy \ on nuclear weapons and the 
changes they will bring to the bat- 
tlefield, we are too prone to over- 
look use of nonatomic weapons in 
a type of warfare which demands 
—and will continue to demand— 
increased killing potential. One re- 


ENEMY REINFORCEMENTS 


Ist Lt Robert L. Drudik 


cently developed weapon that of- 
fers this drastically needed killing 
potential, and yet one that has not 
been implemented in tactical plan- 
ning and training, is the “Clay- 
more” M18 Antipersonnel Weapon. 

For years the Infantry has 
needed a weapon such as this— 
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Claymores greatly reduce the chances of enemy escape or mass 


reinforcements. 


lightweight, simple to operate, com- 
pact, versatile, reliable and, most 
important of all, controlled in its 
devastation. Employment of this 
unique weapon in an offensive role 
provides us with dynamic changes 
which markedly increase the effec- 
tiveness of our current ambush 
tactics. 

Doctrine states that the chances 
for completing an ambush mission 
successfully are greatly enhanced 
when the ambush is conducted 
deep in the enemy’s rear area. This 
is based upon retention of real 
estate and upon a relatively fixed 
forward edge of the battle area. 
Today, the relative safety of dis- 
tance from the frontline position 
still exists. However, this appears 
to be a doomed luxury in the fu- 
ture. Depth of the battlefield—50 
to 100 miles of intermingled enemy 
and friendly units—virtually elim- 
inates what we call a “rear area” 
today, and our ambush patrols 
must be capable of long-range, sus- 
tained operations, recognizing that 
enemy security will be every- 
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re. Small patrols obviously will 
an advantage over larger 
es, but will need the same or 

‘ater firepower. 

Planned implementation of 

ymore” fires in ambush opera- 
, as now taught, would greatly 
ince the effectiveness of the ac- 

n. With the patrol separated into 

two major elements—the secur- 

lement and the assault element 
et us see just what the use of 
3s could add to each. 

The security team not only pro- 
vides early warning to the assault 
element, but also isolates the ob- 
jective by preventing reinforce- 
ment or escape of enemy troops, 
and, finally, covers the withdrawal 
of the assault element to a rally 
point. Heretofore, security teams 
have usually been armed with 
automatic weapons. Claymores, 
pointed in each direction, greatly 
reduce the possibility of escape or 
mass reinforcements. (See figure 
1.) Despite darkness, the security 
team can employ this area-type 
weapon against troops in the open. 
True, the one-shot feature of the 
weapon is hardly desirable, but 
think of the increased effectiveness 
it adds. M18s could also be used 


effectively to screen the with- 
drawal of the assault element, pre- 
venting a break-through of the en- 
emy. 

The effectiveness of the assault 
element in delivering its surprise 
attack on the enemy is largely de- 
pendent upon having a good re- 
stricted flank, good concealment for 
personnel, and good fields of fire. 
The loss of any one of these 
elements materially reduces the 
effectiveness of the ambush opera- 
tion. The M18, however, will assist 
the patrol leader tremendously in 
overcoming such a loss. Initially let 
us consider operations in both 
mountainous and flat terrain. If an 
ambush site is selected along a 
mountain road or trail which offers 
the restricted flank of a steep cliff 
or ravine, in many cases it will be 
impossible to position troops where 
their fires might be extremely ef- 
fective. A steep bank, covered with 
rock and devoid of foliage, would 
deny the necessary cover and con- 
cealment, but the Claymore could 
be easily positioned, aimed, and 
readied for firing at any convoy or 
foot column entering the target 
area. This provides a pre-planned 
killing zone without requiring a 


KILLING ZONE 
‘ @OO METERS - 


soldier immediately behind to pull 
a trigger. The M18 can be placed 
in a ditch with its firing fan angled 
up, or on a rock ledge with its fan 
directed downward. As long as 
good observation or adequate plan- 
ning exists, the M18 can effectively 
cover all blank spots in the assault 
element’s firing locations. 

The M18 not only assists the pa- 
trol leader in overcoming deficien- 
cies in concealment of personnel 
and fields of fire, but also virtually 
negates the need of a natural re- 
stricted flank. Today when no nat- 
ural flank exists, we advocate the 
use of mines to create a restricted 
flank. Although AT and APers 
mines will restrict a flank, a more 
thorough examination of this rec- 
ommendation proves it to be un- 
sound. The mines currently organic 
to the Infantry Battle Group weigh 
too much and kill too few enemy. 

On the other hand, the M18 (ba- 
sic load for the battle group is 300 
weapons; rifle companies have 30 
each) can increase the effectiveness 
of an area not affording a natural 
restricted flank. As a matter of 
fact, the M18 can change radically 
the entire concept of the ambush. 
(See figure 2.) Merely by selecting 
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killing zone. 


The Claymore can change an apparent avenue of escape into a 








an ambush site which affords cov- 
ered positions for the members of 
the patrol and a wide open area 
(opposite the assault element) 
which appears to offer an avenue 
of escape, we can position and fire 
Claymore antipersonnel weapons 
so as to create a killing zone. Di- 
rect fire weapons of the assault 
element would halt the forward 
movement of a convoy or foot col- 
umn, driving personnel into the 
cleared area established as the kill- 
ing zone. Then by flipping a switch 
(when using batteries in series) or 
by using a blasting machine, the 
patrol leader could trigger one or 
more banks of M18s and mow 
down the enemy with devastating 
effect. This in itself overcomes one 
of the patrol leader’s biggest head- 
aches—fire discipline. 


By placing the M18s 50-60 me- 
ters from the road, electrically 
connecting the various banks in 
series, and by facing the direction 
of fire to give interlocking fans, the 
area of the killing zone can be ade- 
quately covered with flying frag- 
ments. The optimum effect of the 
M18 is achieved at a distance of 30 
meters from the weapon. It is still 
highly effective, however, at 40 me- 
ters, and is dangerous out to 205 
meters from the weapon. Troops 
within the shorter ranges will suf- 
fer tremendous casualties, but so 
will troops at greater ranges. The 
205-meter danger distance of the 
weapon would have to be consid- 
ered by the patrol leader when po- 
sitioning his men, since the M18s 
would face the assault element. 
Covered positions would be a ne- 
cessity in order to avoid taking 
casualties among friendly troops. 
Trucks or any equipment existing 
between the enemy and the assault 
element would provide some 
screening effect. Of course, if M18s 
were positioned between members 
of the assault element, firing in 
such a manner as to assist in driv- 
ing the enemy into the killing zone, 
covered positions would again be a 
requirement for friendly personnel 
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STEPS IN USING THE CLAYMORE 


1. Pick a good position. 

2. Hollow out cap well. 

3. Reinove the electric blasting cap 
from its tube and place the cap 
in the well. 

4. Unfold the legs of the firing unit, 
set it on the ground and point it 
toward the target. 

5. Drive an aiming stake at a dis- 
tance of 40 paces from the 
weapon and tie a white object to 
the stake at knee level. 

6. Center the white object in the 
sight slit. 

7. Clear an area one meter to rear 
and sides of the firing unit. 

8. Unfold the firing wire and secure 
it to a stake near the foxhole. 

9. Insert batteries in battery holder. 

10. Remove shunt from far ends of 
firing wire. 

11. Attach firing wire to contacts on 
battery holder. 

(See DA Tng. Cir. 7-3, 16 Feb 1960 

and “Claymore,” by Capt. Robson, 
Jan ’60 issue of Infantry.) 





in order to protect them from blast 
and secondary missiles. M18s 
placed on stakes or tied to shrubs 
and trees in the killing zone could 
be angled downward to reduce the 
possibility of fragments hitting the 
assault element personnel. 

One other means of employment 
should be mentioned, although 
many can be devised. This means 
involves the placement of weapons 
in such a manner that when the 
M18s are fired no one is delivering 
small arms fire on the target area. 
Had the M18 been used in Korea 
at the time of the Chinese inter- 
vention, a different outcome might 
have been recorded in the history 
books. Vast numbers of troops 
marching down roads at night pre- 
sented tempting artillery targets. 
Unfortunately, most of the enemy 
forces moving in this manner 
were beyond artillery fire range. 
Our bombers carried out interdic- 
tion raids with great success, but 
still thousands of enemy troops 
slipped through and made it to the 
front to fight. Had long-range pa- 
trols been operating, and had they 
been supplied with M18s, large 
numbers of Chinese could have 
been eliminated well behind their 
frontlines. Roads passing through 


rice paddy areas offer little cover 
and concealment, but moving it 
night in areas well to the rear 
would give the enemy a false sense 
of security. Just after nightfall a 
small patrol could slip in and place 
M18s along rice paddy dikes on both 
sides of the road. Then, after re- 
ceiving word from a security posi- 
tion of the approach of troops, the 
weapons could be simultaneous! y 
fired by the patrol leader, cutting 
down the entire unit. Not one 
round of small arms fire would 
have to be fired and the devastation 
would be terrific. It is conceivable 
that one man alone could execute 
this ambush from a distance. The 
fact that not even one man has to 
be near the target area is of great 
value. 


It should be pointed out that the 
organic electric firing device is 
suitable for detonation of only a 
single weapon. Therefore, it must 
be remembered that with a number 
of M18s being detonated over ex- 
tended distances, a greater power 
source is needed. PRC-10 batteries, 
used singly or in series, or the 10- 
cap blasting machine (TOE to the 
rifle company) may be needed to 
do the job. Wires attached to the 
electric blasting caps are only 50 
feet long, thus requiring additional 
demolition or telephone wire when 
weapons are fired at a greater dis- 
tance. 


These considerations, as well as 
those required when positioning 
the weapon, are all common sense, 
but they cannot be overlooked if 
the mission is to be successful. 

The long-range patrol armed 
with the M18 is a formidable force 
which can bring havoc upon the en- 
emy at any time of the day or night, 
whenever he least suspects it, 
through hard-hitting ambush oper- 
ations. We issue our men the weap- 
ons, we lead them and we give 
them the missions. Now let’s train 
them in the use of this “million 
dollar baby” that cuts the wide, 
wide swath and offers the killing 
potential so desperately needed! 
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by Ist Lt Bruce A. Keppel 


ROM THE unnatural calm fol- 
lowing the bomb come the fa- 
miliar cries for a medic. As the 
cloud boils furiously upward sev- 
eral miles away, the cries increase 
and become more desperate. But 
there are no medics—or not 
enough. 

So the soldier with the bloody 
stump must somehow stop the 
bleeding himself, or find a buddy to 
do it for him, or die. And the man 
whose buddy has a gaping hole in 
his belly must be able to help him, 
or see him die. 

This could be part of the future 
war that General Maxwell D. Tay- 
lor has described as “lonely,” 
where casualties in a concentrated 
aree far outstrip even the finest 
efforts by the Army Medical Serv- 
ice. If not the medic, then who 
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will bridge the gap between life 
and death? Obviously, the Infan- 


tryman. He must be trained to 
care for himself and for his 
buddies. 


The recently-adopted Emergency 
Medical Program is a step toward 


MEDIC!” 


helping the Infantryman to help 
himself. Although the program is 
comprised of four phases (Figure 
1), only the first concerns the fight- 
ing-man. Phase One provides for a 
72-hour supply of basic medical 
materials for every 100 men, or 





Phase IV: 


restored. 





Period of self- or buddy-aid—Normally lasting about 


Emergency Medical Care and Treatment—Twenty 
days post-attack, when some professional-directed 
care has begun, but definitive care and resupply 


Phase _ I: 

72 hours after the attack. 
Phase II: 

cannot be established. 
Phase III: 


Post-Attack Medical Support—Twenty to 60 days 
after the attack, when full definitive care will be pro- 
vided, but total resupply has not been established. 
Post-Attack Resupply of Medical Resources—After 
60 days, when normal conditions have generally been 


Figure 1 
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The Infantryman may well be alone. 
Who will treat his stump? It calls for 
a tourniquet, a bandage, and a prayer. 
In such a case, it is obvious that first 
aid treatment must be instinctive. 


about two kits per rifle company. 

The Emergency Medical Treat- 
ment Unit (EMTU), Phase I, as 
this kit is designated, is designed 
for use when there is little or no 
outside help available to the unit, 
when most of the treatment is in 
the form of self-aid or buddy-aid, 
and when the materials must be 
hand-carried. prop- 
erly used, will doubtless save many 
lives. In fact, the only limitation 
on its effectiveness is the individual 
capability of the man who must use 
it. 

That, in a nutshell, is the chal- 
lenge presented by the EMTU to 
commanders everywhere. It calls 
for a careful evaluation of the 
scope and effectiveness of your 
first aid training, and for an answer 
to the question: Will my walking- 
wounded be fighting-wounded, and 
will my seriously wounded live to 
see a SHAM?* 

There is nothing formidable 
about the contents of the kit, how- 


Its contents, 





Formerly MASH (Mobile Army Sur- 
gical Hospital) now Surgical Hospi- 
tal, Army, Mobile. Both MASH and 
SHAM are unfortunate “key words” 
for such marvellous field facilities. 


ever. They are for the most part 
common first-aid materials, al- 
though there are some items for 
use by the company aid men. The 
kit contains four basic packs which 
break down into nine packages, 
weighing more than 40 
pounds: 

e Master Pack: containing mis- 
cellaneous articles, some—such as 
suture material, the urethral cathe- 
ter, and the tracheotomy. cannula— 
obviously for use only under medi- 
cal supervision. 

e Fracture Pack: 
splint materials, etc. 
e Wound Pack: 
sorted dressings, etc. 

e Burn Pack: containing burn 
bandages, ointment, and body-salt 
mixture. 

If the soldier is thoroughly 
schooled in the procedures for im- 
plementing the well-known life- 
saving steps—stop the bleeding, 
protect the wound, treat for shock 
—he will be able to make good use 
of the bulk of the material contain- 
ed in the EMTU kit. Thus, in 
evaluating your first aid training, 
ask yourself: Do my men know 


none 


containing 


containing as- 


how to apply what we are teaching? 

At Fort Ord, California, the West 
Coast’s largest Infantry Training 
Center, the first aid course was re 
cently rewritten to suit the “lone 
ly” war and the challenge of tl 
EMTU. It stresses a comme 
sense, logical approach to the treat 
ment of war wounds, and appli 
catory training over theoretical 
training. It uses simple English in 
place of complex or specialized 
terminology, and offers the trainees 
no “pat” solutions. An example 
of the simplicity is the definition of 
shock, formerly defined in complex 
and confusing terminology: 

“Shock is a condition reflecting 
great physical weakness, when the 
human body is so overwhelmed by 
internal repair work that it can 
barely, if at all, carry on the normal 
bodily functions. Thus, shock can 
result in death.” 

True, this definition is more 
functional than technically correct, 
but the reference to “internal re- 
pair work” makes the trainee think 
of an engine, perhaps one that is 
“hitting on two,” and he grasps a 
highly complex concept swiftly and 


A buddy renders first aid to a casualty with a “sucking” chest wound. The 
punctured chest cavity must be sealed or the lungs will collapse. The casualty 
is about to hold the metal foil in which the first aid dressing is wrapped against 


the wound, while the buddy bandages it. 


If the casualty can help, let him. 
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h relative ease. 
(he approach for the new course 
lived from Training Circular 8-1 
1959), which outlines the Emer- 
cy Medical Training require- 
vents, and from FM 21-11 (“First 
{ for the Soldier,” 1959). Gone, 
»r example, are degrees of burns, 
ressure points to control bleeding, 
the back-pressure arm-lift method 
of artificial respiration. Added is 
the mouth-to-mouth method of ar- 
tificial respiration and the chest- 
pressure arm-lift method (for use 
only when the wearing of a pro- 
tective mask precludes the use of 
the former). Gone is the concept 
of loosening a tourniquet periodi- 
cally. Once set, it is left on until 
found by someone able to replace 
the vanishing blood supply. And a 
new chapter deals with a previ- 
ously neglected but important sub- 
ject: psychological first aid—treat- 
ment of the real wounds that you 
cannot see. 


Fort Ord’s lead may help com- 


manders to revise their first-aid 
training programs so that a Hiro- 
shima will never happen to Ameri- 
can soldiers. The real lesson—one 
we'd be foolish not to heed—is that 
the bomb respects nothing and no- 
body. Hospitals toppled with ho- 
vels; doctors died with ditch-dig- 
gers. Had the Japanese known the 
techniques to support the lifesav- 
ing steps, many more of them might 
be alive today. 

That lesson, applied today, 
means that the only man who can 
bridge the grisly gap between life 
and death on the battlefield of the 
lonely war, who can equalize the 
ratio of medic to casualty, is the 
ultimate weapon, the Infantryman. 


Sometimes there may be no one to 
help the fallen Infantryman. This sol- 
dier has improvised a shirt-tail sling— 
not the best means of immobilizing a 
fracture, but a clever expedient—and 
is about to protect the wound with his 
first aid dressing. 





Concerning the statement about 
pressure points, it must be assumed 
that some use of pressure points 
will be made as an interim meas- 
ure pending application of another 
means to stem the flow of blood. 
However, the teaching’ of large 


numbers of the pressure points is 
being minimized. Oversimplified, 
any place you can feel a pulse near 
the wound is a good place to apply 
pressure, provided you are on the 
correct side of the wound. See the 
reference Circular and FM.—Ed. 


Military Home Study Courses 


The Department of Non-Resident 
Instruction of the US Army Infan- 
try School offers you an opportu- 
nity to further your military 
education this year by taking ad- 
vantage of home study courses. 
Army Extension subcourses pro- 
vide approximately 35,000 military- 
minded students with carefully 
prepared lessons paralleling the 
resident instruction of the Infantry 
School as closely as_ possible. 
Courses mailed to students include 


all required reference . material,. 


special texts, maps, and overlays 
that will be necessary to complete 
the lessons. This material is fur- 
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nished to the student absolutely 
free of all charges, including post- 
age. The three courses presently 
being offered are designed to fill 
the needs of anyone from the pri- 
vate to the colonel. The Army Pre- 
Commission Course prepares the 
student for possible future service 
as an Army officer, while the Offi- 
cers’ Refresher Course keeps the 
old hands informed of new tactical 
doctrine, organizational changes, 
etc. For the noncommissioned offi- 
cer, theré is the Noncommissioned 
Officers’ Leadership Course. To en- 
sure that the non-resident student 
keeps abreast of courses offered to 


the resident student, a new In- 

fantry Officer Career Extension 

Course will be offered effective 1 

January 1961. 

Enrollment for any of these 
courses is easy. 

e First, select the course you want. 

e Secure DA AGO Form 145, 
complete it, and 

e Submit it to your unit com- 
mander for his indorsement. Fi- 
nally, 

e Send the form through normal 
command channels to the US 
Army Infantry School, ATTN: 
Department of Non-Resident In- 
struction, Fort Benning, Georgia. 
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THE EAR MUFF 


An Advanced Demolition Technique 


“Blow that bridge!” the S3 in- 
toned with an emphatic gesture at 
the map. Captain Weymouth, 
DELTA Company Commander, 
scratched his head. “That bridge” 
was some 30 miles away. The ar- 
tillery and the Air Force had been 
unable to destroy it. The captain 
looked at a patrol report. The 
bridge, a vital link in enemy sup- 
ply lines, was a sturdy one, all 
right, resting solidly on six con- 
crete piers, each eight feet thick. 
To destroy it using demolitions, he 
would have to blow up at least 
three of the massive piers. Consult- 
ing FM 5-25, he saw that a breach- 
ing charge was called for, and that 
this would require virtually the 
entire company and a couple of 
tons of explosives. 

As he dejectedly left the brief- 
ing room, Captain Weymouth en- 
countered Lieutenant Reddick, 
leacer of the Engineer Platoon of 
Hr adquarters Company. 

“Hey, young trooper,” he half- 
humorously inquired. “When are 
you people gonna come up with 
some demolitions that won’t require 


a whole blessed company just to 
blow up a bridge?” 

“T think we might have it, sir. 
Do you have the dope on the 
bridge?” 

“Right here.” 

“Hmmm. Yep. It would work. I 
think you can blow it with about 
35 pounds of Composition C-4 and 
maybe a dozen men.” 

“Thirty-five pounds! Hell, the 
manual says two tons! Did you get 
those castles with box-tops, or is 
there something you're not telling 
me?” 

“Have you heard of an ‘ear muff’ 
charge, sir?” 

“Fhe name rings a bell. I’ve 
heard it somewhere, but hanged 
if I remember anything about it.” 

“Well, it’s a nickname for some- 
thing called the counterforce 
charge. To use it on a concrete 
pier, for example, you place two 
equal charges directly opposite 
each other (Figure 1) and blow 
them at exactly the same time. The 
secret of the effect is that the shock 
waves travel toward the center, 
meet, and are bounced back in all 


Before. One pound per cup. 


Capt Lawrence R. Trapp 


directions giving you the counter- 
force effect. These rebounding 
shock waves are so intense that 
concrete crumbles (Figure 2). I’ve 
seen it work. It’s really amazing.” 

“Well, how do you know how 
much explosive to use?” 

“You use a pound of Composition 
C-3 or C-4 for each foot of concrete 
to be breached. If it’s reinforced 
concrete, it takes a pound and a 
half per foot.” 

“Now how does that add up for 
this bridge?” 

“Let’s see. It’s reinforced con- 
crete, eight feet thick. Figuring 
a pound and a half for each foot 
of thickness, it comes to 12 pounds 
per charge. You have to blow three 
piers, so it’ll take 36 pounds of C-4.” 

“Amazing! Young trooper, you've 
got me hooked. How about filling 
in the gruesome details. Tell me, 
how do you set up this contrap- 
tion?” 

“Tell you? Better yet, I'll show 
you, sir. This month’s issue of In- 
fantry has something about it on 
page 40.” 


Nothing! 
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iy, Lieutenant, pour me a cup 
while you’re up, please, then tell 
me what you thought of that brief- 
ing we had on the 1966 Army. As 
a philosophy, it sure makes you 
wonder, doesn’t it?” 

“Aw, Captain, those guys are a 
bunch of squares. That old fuddy 
dud stood up and talked about a 
squad. Why, everybody 
knows we've got to have a big 
squad.” 

“Could be, but he sure put forth 
some good ideas that we should 
kick around a little bit. This fire- 
power angle seems to have some 
merit. If that new gadget—that all- 
purpose, hand-held weapon—really 
has that point and area fire ca- 
pability, it will be a great improve- 
ment over the M14.” 

“Yes, sir, maybe so. If every GI 
can carry as much of that fancy 
ammunition as he said they could, 
it could reduce our ammunition re- 
supply program. But I don’t think 
it's a good gun because we can’t 
put a bayonet on it.” 

“Whoa, Lieutenant! Let’s run 
that one by again. The briefer did 
say the soldier will carry a bayonet- 
fighting knife and with the close-in, 
accurate fire that the all-purpose 
hand-held weapon will give our 
squads, maybe the enemy won’t be 
able to get too close to us.” 

“Well, Captain, maybe you’ve 
got a point. I sure like the idea 
of the small, lightweight, individ- 
ual, antitank assault weapon those 
crystal-ball gazers have dreamed 
up. That disposable case appears to 
be a lifesaver for S4s.” 

“If the range and lethality of that 
Squed tank-killer is half as good 
as he says it is, our squad has a 
much better chance of knocking 
out those iron monsters we're 


7-man 
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The 1966 Squad? 


Col G. Harry Huppert 


bound to see. There is one thing 
that worries me. From what those 
intelligence-types tell us, most any 
enemy we face is gonna be riding 
around in lightly-armored, tracked 
vehicles. We've got to force them 
to dismount before we can fire 
small arms at them effectively. 
This squad antitank weapon .. 
what did he call it?” 

“Somethin like a LAW, light 
assault weapon.” 

“Well, if we ever get it and the 
all-purpose hand-held weapon, a 
small squad will have more fire- 
power than our whole gang has 
today.” 

“Well, I don’t know, sir, but I'll 
admit those new grenades he was 
talking about, with that incapaci- 
tating agent, sure impressed me!” 

“You’re right. And it was also 
interesting that the squad can ex- 
pect supporting fires from higher 
and supporting elements in the 
form of MAULER (a forward-area, 
mobile antiair weapon); low-yield 
nuclear weapons (like DAVY 
CROCKETT); multipurpose close 





support weapons (Infantry artil- 


lery); antitank guided missiles 
(like the ENTAC and SS-11); 
gravel and CLAYMORE-type 


mines; and possibly machine guns, 
rockets, missiles and other anti- 
tank weaponry mounted on aerial 
platforms.” 

“Yeah, but he was nuts when he 
talked about that all-purpose, light- 
weight, camouflaged, temperature- 
controlled thermal uniform. When 
they think that one type of uni- 
form will do away with the rain- 
coat, field jacket, overcoat, sleep- 
ing bag, gas mask and galoshes, 
they’ve got another think coming. 
However, if they could strip us for 
action of some of our bulky and 
heavy clothing and equipment, 
what a big improvement you would 
see in dismounted operations of my 
outfit.” 

“Lieutenant, you’re so right, and 
when they bring up a lightweight, 
explosive foxhole digger the size 
of a politician’s cigar, and that 
hand-held surveillance device, it 
just proves they haven’t been with 
troops in a long time.” 

“But if they’re right, this would 
really be something! If they could 
bring out that fancy Buck Rogers 
helmet which has a built-in, short- 
range radio transceiver and a flash- 
protector face piece, we would be 
a lot better off than with this old 
tin pot.” 

“He left me cold when he talked 
about those irradiated, dehydrated 
rations. If they think for one min- 
ute we can exist for days on an 
abbreviated paper-bag lunch, they 
better take that 20-mile hike with 
us this afternoon. Granted, he said 
it contains all the vitamins, min- 
erals and proteins, etc., necessary 
to keep us goin’, but I don’t believe 
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it will ever come to pass. It sure 
would cut down on the supply prob- 
lem, if it was true.” 


“Even if that Colonel was crazy, 
I enjoyed his discussion on squad 
tactics. I’ve got a copy of his talk 
here. Notice this part here: 


It is envisioned that by 1965 all 
Infantry combat units will be 100% 
vehicle mobile. The new M113 Ar- 
mored Personnel Carrier (APC), to 
be followed by improved models, wili 
be the organic, lightweight armor- 
protected squad carrier. However, 
this vehicle will be constantly im- 
proved, because of Infantry capabil- 
ities which will give the Infantry a 
true capability of fighting ‘on car- 
rier” as well as dismounted, when 
such is considered advantageous to 
the accomplishment of the squad 
mission. What we really require 
though is a VTOL vehicle to free 
ourselves of ground obstacles, but 
by 1965, there still won’t be enough 
of them for the average squad on a 
routine basis. 

There are strong indications that 
enemy tactics will force our small 
units to displace and occasionally 
fight from some type of lightweight 
armored vehicle. APC-borne In- 
fantry should not be considered dif- 
ferent from traditional Infantry ex- 
cept in the swiftness of its move- 
ments and its reduced vulnerability 
to battle hazards. Patrolling, de- 
ployments, dismounted assaults, and 
mopping-up will be required in any 
engagement. However, the main 
difference will be that the true pow- 
er of the Infantry squad will be in 
its maneuver and firepower quali- 
ties rather than in its mass. Stam- 
ina of the troops will be retained 
for the actual required dismounted 
actions instead of being expended 
to reach the area of decision with 
the bayonet and grenade. Surprise 
actions, rather than elaborately- 
planned deliberate operations, will 
typify its employment. 

This should not be construed to 
imply that Infantry will rarely figh‘ 
on foot. Conversely, it envisioned 
that considerable close combat, as- 
sault, and patrolling tactics will be 
required to seize and clear squad 
objectives by Infantry whose energy 
has not been depleted by prema- 
ture maneuver. These ground types 
of actions will be violent, but of rel- 
atively short duration. However, 
if the same objective can be seized 
and cleared in a shorter time, with 
more vigor, and with fewer casual- 
ties by Infantry moving, maneuver- 
ing and firing from fighting vehicles, 
especially by the crew served or 
heavy weapons, then it becomes ob- 
vious that fighting vehicles have 
considerable tactical value. 


“Yeah, after you read it over a 


couple times it does make a little 
sense. I guess if we’re gonna stay 
up-to-date, we’re gonna have to get 
into this armored personnel carrier 
business.” 


“Yes, sir. I like what he said 
about that multipurpose machine 
gun that has a dismount capability 
on the fighting carrier: 


Potential enemies may utilize low- 
altitude aircraft in considerable 
numbers. The antiair defenses of 
division and higher units may not 
be able to bring effective fire upon 
enemy “nap of the earth” flying 
vehicles because of terrain masking. 
To offset this, the squad carrier 
must have an organic, automatic, 
low-altitude antiair defense weapon 
with a ground mount capability, to 
fire local “umbrella” patterns over 
the area of responsibility. This 
automatic weapon will also serve 
as an anti-APC and anti-personnel 
weapon. In addition, the squad must 
have available sufficient quantities 
of an air defense device similar to 
REDEYE. 


“Great balls of fire! 
REDEYE?” 

“As I got it, it’s a small light- 
weight, one-shot missile that any 
GI could be taught to fire at low- 
flying aircraft. It has some kind 
of homing device in the nose which 
insures almost a positive first-round 
hit. It’s real simple to operate, so 
any of us can use it when those 
bums buzz us. It is something like 
the LAW—shoot it once, then 
throw the case away. You've got 
to give those guys credit. They 
are trying to improve our fighting 
capabilities and at the same time 
cut down on our resupply burden.” 


“Yes, and that stuff he put out 
about communications made some 
sense: 


Marked improvement of the com- 
munication facilities of the squad 
is about to become a reality. Each 
individual squad member will be 
equipped with a transceiver mount- 
ed in his multi-purpose helmet. 
The squad leader, the second in 
command, and the vehicle driver 
will be helmet-equipped with trans- 
ceivers. In the vehicle itself, with 
a dismount capability, will be a 
vehicular transceiver for communi- 
cation with the squad, the adjacent 
squads, and the platoon. The squad 
leader’s transceiver will also have 
the same capabilities. In addition, 
other means of communications 


What’s a 


within, to and from the squad can- 
not be overlooked; messenger, 
smoke, whistle, horn, hand, voice, 
etc. All of these means, especially 
the individual radio, insure better 
means of control within the squad. 
Control is synonymous with com- 
munications. Therefore, in addition 
to the above discussion, control will 
be enhanced by indoctrinating each 
fighter in the squad to react rap- 
idly to the unexpected. The fighter 
must understand that changes to 
the prearranged plan usually will be 
the rule, not the exception. Alter- 
nate plans must be readily initiated. 
Personnel, especially small unit 
leaders, must be trained to use their 
individual initiative and make rapid, 
but considered, decisions. Once in 
action, oral orders and hasty re- 
ports will be the operational media. 
“Lieutenant, he said a mouth- 


ful about that control business 
and I must agree with him on this 
individual initiative. All of us must 
react much faster, if we expect to 
live and accomplish our mission.” 

“You know, Captain, he may 
have a good point in all that stuff 
he said about comparing small and 
large squads: 


All of these things indicate that 
a small squad in 1965 will be supe- 
rior to the current version. Consid- 
ering the necessity of obtaining 
maximum combat potential under 
accepted concepts of tactical dis- 
persion on the depopulated battle- 
field, is the large, 1l-man squad 
required? 
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hen evaluating our new weap- 

improved foot-vehicle-air- 
ility, increased communications, 
vidual protective clothing and 
overcoming of improved enemy 
pment, should we place more 
yhasis on the number of men in 
juad, or on mobility, firepower, 
communications? It goes with- 
saying, if “X’ number of In- 
rymen can produce more fire- 
er, have greater mobility and 
means for better control than 
xX+” man squad, we must lean 
ard the “X” size squad. 

y World War II after-action 
nis indicate that the large 
ad never was at full strength, 

rather had from 9 down to 
ven 6 fighters. Brigadier General 

_L. A. Marshall contended, based 

1 combat interviews, that many 
squad members never fired their 
individual weapons in combat until 
personally ordered and guided by 
a superior. Therefore, in consider- 
ing the size of squads one must 
evaluate not authorized personnel 
strength, but actual firepower. In 
World War II and in Korea, the 
squad suffered casualties but it 
functioned until it accomplished its 
mission. It was necessary to rein- 
force the squad constantly with in- 
dividual replacements so it could 
continue as an effective fighting 
element. Many times a squad of 
greatly reduced strength was able 
to continue its mission owing to the 
assistance from supporting weap- 
ons. The enemy also suffered cas- 
ualties, so that the “in-contact” 
firepower/manpower ratio re- 
mained relatively the same. The 
force that gained the decision was 
the one with the best firepower, 
control, mobility and leadership— 
not the one that had the most 
bodies. 

Although a large squad, with the 
new weaponry, improved mobility, 
increased communications,  etc., 
would be a potent unit, one must 
remember that the large squad will 
be in constant danger as a group, 
owing to the increased lethality of 
enemy weapons. Since casualties are 
the result of enemy action to ex- 
ploit the vulnerability of exposed 
and unprotected personnel, the 
number of personnel in a unit must 
be reduced to an acceptable mini- 
mum. It is felt that it is better to 
economize in manpower when it is 
not necessary to sacrifice fire- 
power, mobility and control. 

Span of control at the small unit 
level must be judged by the strength 
of available leadership. Consider- 
ing the leadership expected to be 
available, a small unit will receive 
better guidance and stronger con- 
tro! than can be expected of the 

leader attempting to control 
\l-man or larger squad. 

e fact that squad attrition 
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rates in the next conflict (weapons 
of much greater lethality) will be 
extremely high is unquestionable. 
It is contended that specific equip- 
ment losses will be related directly 
to specific personnel losses. When a 
specific weapon, or piece of equip- 
ment is destroyed so will the crew 
be destroyed. Most all armies will 
have difficulty in securing sufficient 
replacements because of constant 
shortage of reserves. The United 
States has felt and will feel this 
manpower limitation. We cannot 
afford to maintain built-in per- 
sonnel or equipment replacement 
pools at the squad level. As the cas- 
ualty “unit of measure” will be the 
small unit (squad or platoon) 
rather than the individual, a simple, 
workable, dependable personnel/ 
logistical “unit” replacement sys- 
tem is required. The football “team 
substitution” system must be trans- 
planted to the modern battlefield. 


“IT don’t know, Lieutenant. All 
of that fancy philosophy sounds 
good to a desk soldier, but he hasn’t 
really said what size squad he 
wanted. He’s just talking through 


his hat.” 


“T don’t know. Notice here in his 


summary: 


1. The overall foot-vehicle-air- 
mobility of the 1965 squad will be 
increased, thus allowing a fewer 
number of men, with improved fire- 
power, to go more places and do 
more things than could twice their 
number on foot in World War II 
and Korea. But, there will be more 
squads available for combat. 

2. In conjunction with this, indi- 
vidual firepower will be increased 
many fold, thus allowing a reduc- 
tion in squad personnel without 
loss of combat potential. 

3. Control will be enhanced by 
vastly improved communications. 

4. The individual clothing and 
armored carriers will insure less 
casualties, reduce personnel fatigue, 
and give more all-around protec- 
tion. 

5. Span of control will be gov- 
erned by the mental strength of 
available small unit leadership. Be- 
cause the small unit leader, in most 
cases, will be a noncareer, average 
young American, frequently not over 
eighteen, it is believed this squad 
leader Gan control a small group 
better than he can a large group. 


6. It is believed that an 11-nfan 
squad is too large a unit for 1965 
combat operations. If this is the 
case, then what size squad is re- 
quired? 

a. A squad leader is mandatory. 

b. A vehicle driver, who oper- 
ates the radio and surveillance de- 
vice, is a necessity. 

c. Based on the mobility, 
weapons and control discussed 
above, it is known that five properly 
equipped 1965 fighters can accom- 
plish more fire and movement than 
10 men of the current squad can 
generate (Ed Note: can be docu- 
mented). 

d. Acknowledging dispersion on 
the depopulated battlefield, we be- 
lieve that we can economize in man- 
power when we do not sacrifice fire- 
power, mobility, and control. 

e. Further, we know that the 
span of control favors one leader 
controlling a small group. 

f. If we select 4 or 5 men, it 
is believed we will not have the 
staying qualities desired. Nine or 
10 men may place too many men 
and too much equipment in a “neat 
target group.” 

g. We are opposed to having 
a large number of men in a squad 
just as “built-in replacements.” 

7. Therefore, we arrive at a 7- 
man, single-unit, fire team concept. 
It is acknowledged that an exact 
number cannot be determined by a 
paper study, so we retain the ever- 
present Infantryman’s flexibility of 
“give or take one” so the field test- 
ers will have an opportunity to 
experiment. 

8. Thus the old order changes, 
giving place to new! It is believed 
that a 6, 7, or 8-man squad can 
accomplish any mission that a 
larger squad could accomplish. The 
size of the squad in ’65 might well 
be 7 Infantry fighters. 

“Well, I guess we’d better get 


going, Lieutenant. The Old Man 
will be down here this morning. 
Make sure your platoon—1ll-man 
squads and all—is ready for inspec- 
tion. I don’t want to see any rust 
in these sensational new MI’s, I 
want their names in block letters 
in those Buck Rogers steel pots, 
and be sure their supersonic ther- 
mal fatigues have a good starched 
crease.” 





CoLoneL Huppert has had appreciable combat command experience, and 
extensive staff experience in both operations and intelligence. His command 
time includes tank destroyer companies, an AAA battalion, and an Infantry 
battalion. With this diversification, he knows whereof he speaks. His assign- 
ment now is deputy Chief, Combat Developments Office, USAIS, a position which 
adds even more authority to what he writes. He, and we with him, feel that 
the time has passed the good-enough-for-father approach to organizing Infan- 
try, and that each of us had best reserve some time to think beyond today. 





HAT a dashing figure was the 
knight of old, with his trusty 
steed, his shining armor, his lance 
tilted at a rakish angle, and his 
shield emblazoned with a colorful 
coat of arms! Indeed, he was a ro- 
mantic figure, in fiction if not in 
fact, and you who are sentimental 
may not quite see the present day 
“knight” as an Infantryman riding 
an Armored Personnel Carrier, 
that highly “unrakish,” flat-nosed 
vehicle so important in combat. It 
is true the lance has given way to 
the machinegun, the armor can 
now withstand more than mace and 
arrows, and horsepower has re- 
placed the horse. Nevertheless, in 
many ways, the Infantryman in an 
APC is a knight of the modern bat- 
tlefield. 
The typical knight of old, with 


by Lt Col Albert F. Ahrenholz, Armor 


all of his paraphernalia, accrued 
both advantages and disadvantages. 
He exasperated his enemies with 
his invulnerability, his command- 
ers with his anonymity, his wife 
with his inaccessibility, and his 
horses with his sheer weight. There 
were chinks in his armor which 
left him subject to occasional well- 
aimed arrows. And when he fell 
off his horse—perish the thought— 
he was pretty clumsy. In short, 
he had his limitations. He did not 
always bring the dragon’s head 
back to his lady fair. 

So, too, our knight of the modern 
battlefield has his limitations. Proc- 
lamations on the matter, FM 17-1 
and FM 17-20, have been subject 
to misinterpretation and misuse. 
Therefore, let us take a look at 
some vital matters which may keep 


our modern knights errant from be- 
coming errant knights. 

First, let us consider what an 
APC is not: An armored person- 
nel carrier is not a tank, and it 
should not be used as such. Fur- 
thermore, it is not a truck—a mere 
mode of transportation. It is a 
weapon, a weapon designed to 
move Infantry, under cover, to a 
point close to the enemy. It is a 
weapon which we must learn to use 
properly. 

Commanders should use APCs as 
if they were dismounted, steel-hel- 
meted, fatigue-clothed Infantry- 
men. Just as an Infantryman can ill 
afford to charge directly into ma- 
chinegun fire, an APC cannot af- 
ford to act correspondingly against 
large caliber, direct fire or anti- 
tank weapons. Like the dismount- 
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ed joughboy, who must weave and 
dash from cover to cover, an APC 
should also take full advantage of 
the folds and cuts in the ground. 
Further, just as there is a time for 
the bayonet charge by the Infantry- 
man, so there is a time for the APC 
to be employed boldly against the 
enemy. 

With respect to the attack and of- 

sive operations, to determine the 
method for employment of tanks 
and armored personnel carriers, 
commanders must evaluate the rel- 
ative importance of haying Arm- 
ored Infantry available quickly, 
and at the same time p®tecting 
the APCs from enemy fire. 
attack, 
their objective, disrupt enemy 
fenses, and move on beyond 
objective just prior to engagement 
of the enemy by the Armored |] 
fantry. Therefore, tha essgpi ay 
element in a truly { 
tank-Infantry attack is tigeh 

The attack, in whi 
the leading or cutting ds € 


the enemy position bg 
wave, not two separat 
An excessive time lapgé-will J 
the tanks vulnerable t K , 
teams, and mutual suppeet_4g 


have as its goal the inte on 


tanks normally ové AN bjective. It should be 


and overriding consideration af- 
fecting the distance is the ability 
of the carriers to close in on the 
objective and discharge the Infan- 
try so these troops may conduct 
an assault along with the tanks or 
immediately after them. 

To achieve this continuous wave 
effect, the commander of the lead- 
ing tank element must notify the 
Infantry commander by previously 
designated means that he is ap- 
proaching the assault phase of his 
attack, usually 300 to 500 yards 
from the objective. This will be 
the signal for the APCs to move 
forward rapidly and close in just 
behind the tanks as they reach the 
oted that 
here is no halt betwgén the 

3 and assault Phas 
¥Yone continuous 
Assault Phdge \. 

Whea&\\the signal t 

 assau Neary — 
PCs — re | 


Infantry attack should be pre- 
planned. Drivers should be briefed 
during issuance of the attack order 
on their actions and sectors of re- 
sponsibility. The carriers should 
not cruise the objective during this 
phase of the attack, nor should they 
be skylined. Rather, they should 
be used in defilade positions to pro- 
tect the flanks and rear, especially 
possible avenues of approach which 
cannot be effectively defended by 
tanks. Use of APCs in forward de- 
fensive positions should be avoided 
unless it is absolutely necessary. 
o mucH for the ideal attack, but 
before discussing “special” con- 
ditions, here is a point to bear in 
mind: whenever APCs must be 
separated from the dismounted at- 
tacking force, coordination and con- 
trol of their fire must be made the 
temporary responsibility of some 
predesignated individual at the 
company or platoon level. You may 
save precious time by knowing 
these vehicles are where you want 


i them. 


A aie emy fire 
Se ee directed 


eh 
ems - 


combined arms team will be lost pists ih 


in combat and in training, we ha 
gained ideas which aid in the ci 
ordination of a tank-Infantry 
tack. Let us consider some of thse 
ideas as they apply to tHe 
phases of the attack. 
Maneuver Phas 
During the maneuver 
APCs follow approxi 
yards behind the tanks @ 
maneuver to the objecti 
tance is shortened sof 
rolling terrain, where 
defilade positions or 
routes are available which allo 
protection from enemy artille 
and antitank fire. In periods of poor 
visibility, also, distances will be 


reduced in proportion t 
Alig ent. The primary 
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Fortunately, from our experienc ae i 
a; 


iots 


200 


it? 


> ajAy io * - 
Hl Mae athens no § 


from the edge of Pa 
terrain must dicts 


vlined, hat tne 


e directhag / RS 


The ; ramps wi 
lowered to discharge the 
sed te 


Consoliddtion Phase 
ation of the APCs 
Infantry has dismounted‘in a tank- 


Now, in attacking an objective 
which has heavy cover, such as a 
built-up area, tanks should place 
themselves to deliver suppressive 
fire on the objective. If the situa- 


pation permits, it is much better for 


é to advance on the objec- 
e and pogition themselves to de- 


mortar 
Normally, 


~between 50 an@ 100 = from for- 


d enemy positi 
At thtis_ po#fit, the Infantry can 
rapidly AliSmount, fan out, and 


permits; however, tanks 

not move into the area until 

e buildings at the edge of town 
are secured. Meanwhile, tank fire 
can be of valuable assistance in 
clearing operations. As for the 
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APCs, after being emptied, and 
during the initial clearing opera- 
tions, they should be moved to cov- 
ered positions under control of a 
predesignated individual (platoon 
sergeant?). Carriers will be 
brought forward on order or by a 
predetermined signal, and posi- 
tioned either to assist in consolida- 
tion of the objective or to pick up 
the Infantrymen and continue the 
attack. 

APCs are not restricted to use 
with tanks. Armored Infantry 
without tank support is capable of 
action against airborne, airlanded, 
or dismounted enemy formations, 
and has the capability of creating 
shock action similar to that of tanks 
in such cases. In such a situation, 
the APCs move by bounds from 
defilade to defilade, thus present- 
ing a target for the shortest pos- 
sible time. Artillery airbursts are 
used to the utmost to provide sup- 
pressive fires, thereby permitting 
the APCs to advance close to the 
objective. After the troops have 


been dismounted, the APCs sup- 
port by fire as feasible. During the 
reorganization of the Infantry fol- 
lowing such an attack, the APCs 
are placed in defilade positions to 
provide .50 caliber machinegun fire 
to the front as a part of the over- 


all support plan of the unit. 

The employment of the tank-In- 
fantry team in a position defense 
should utilize the same principles 
as in the reorganization phase of 
the attack. The APCs should be 
placed in hull defilade near the as- 
signed firing position. Upon being 
attacked, they move to firing posi- 
tions in order to bring machinegun 
fire on the enemy in accordance 
with the over-all fire plan. In a 
mobile defense, the APCs are em- 
ployed the same as in the position 
defense. When conducting a delay- 
ing action, whether as a member 
of a tank-Infantry team or with 
a pure Infantry unit, the APCs 
should remain in defilade positions 
until required to fire their .50 cal- 
iber machineguns. In delaying ac- 
tions, the Armored Infantry of a 
combined arms team should almost 
always be the first element to de- 
part to the next delay position. 
Departure must be timely enough 
to permit the tank force to with- 
draw prior to becoming decisively 
engaged. In their withdrawal, the 
APCs will take maximum advan- 


tage of covered and conceakd 
routes. If it becomes absolute y 
necessary for the APCs to lea 
their covered positions temporari 
while withdrawing, dispersion a: 
speed should be utilized to restri : 
the period of exposure to an a) 
solute minimum. 

There we have our “knight 
the modern battlefield.” If, becau:e 
of his cautious habits, he seen:s 
somewhat less than lion-hearted, 
let us remind ourselves that he is 
only being realistic about his limi- 
tations. Just as the knight of old 
knew he was neither a castle nor 
a catapult, so the Infantryman in 
the APC is neither a tank nor a 
landbound torpedo. Instead, the 
Infantryman and an armored per- 
sonnel carrier form a unique and 
useful combination with character- 
istics of its own. If used properly, 
it will shine forth with knightly 
virtues which make it a proud war- 
rior and steed on today’s battle- 
field. 


The opinions expressed in this ar- 
ticle are those of the author and do 
not necessarily reflect thinking of DA 
or USAIS.—Editor. 
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EMPLACING THE COUNTERFORCE CHARGE 


(Continued from page 32) 


. Obtain containers of sufficient size to hold the 


Composition “C." Tin cans, plastic drinking cups or 
buckets may be used. It is important that each pair 
of containers be exactly the same size and type. 


. Make a hole in the exact center of the bottom 


(closed) end of the container so that the blasting 
cap may be inserted there. 

Place the Composition “C” in the container, making 
sure it is molded to the bottom. 


. Stick the sharp end of the handle of the cap 


crimpers into the hole at the bottom of the con- 
tainer, making an indentation in the Composition 
“C” which allows the blasting cap to be inserted 
Vy inch. 


. Measuring off two pieces of detonating cord exactly 


equal in length, crimp a blasting cap to one end of 
each. 


. Place the blasting caps, with the detonating cord 


attached, into the holes in the bottom of the Com- 
position “C” containers, and secure them in place 
with tape or string. 


7. Then attach the other ends of the two short, equal 
pieces of detonating cord to a third blasting cap, 
time fuze and fuze lighter. 

. Place the two containers exactly opposite each other 
on the object to be destroyed, holding them in place 
with rope, string or other materials. 

. Detonate the charge using standard demolition 
techniques. 





DIDJA EVER TRIP OVER A WIRE? When you're 
on the range or out in the field, somebody always 
manages to hook his feet in commo wire layed out 
for the exercise. To reduce this hazard, just take an 
empty M1 clip, turn it upside down over the wire, 
and press it into the ground. This will hold the 
wire down firmly, keep communications in, and keep 
safety up. Captain Robert C. Cope. 
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SURVIVAL TEST — 


Lt Mike C. Korologos, Utah NG 


‘00D, clothing, shelter: These are 
the things that concern men 
rhen they wage a fight for sur- 
ival. These are the things which 
concerned a hardy group of eleven 
men recently as they set out into 
the Wyoming wilderness to test 
ideas on how better to provide the 
food, clothing and shelter needed 
for survival. 

The idea-producing hike, called 
“Operation High Top Survival,” 
was conducted by eight Utah Na- 
tional Guardsmen, two Regular 
Army men from Ft. Bragg, N. C., 
and a civilian nourishment expert 
from Salt Lake City, Utah. They 
walked in everything from mead- 
ows to 13,000-foot mountains. The 
temperature ranged from 80 de- 
grees above to six degrees below 
zero. They walked in waist-deep 
snows and were confronted with 
all types of weather. 


The purpose of the trek was to 
test a special Survival Kit, a five- 
pound food packet designed to 
keep a man nourished and provide 
him with 1600 calories a day for 
15 days. Developed by the lone 
civilian on the hike, Robert L. 
Lindblad, the kit is ideal for pa- 
trols, Special Forces Operations or 
guerrilla-type warfare where the 
unit is behind enemy lines for long 
periods. 

Because of the lightness of the 
packet, it does not burden a man 
as other food packets do. Instead, 
it allows him to move more freely 
and with greater speed. And be- 
cause he doesn’t have to load him- 
self with food, the soldier can carry 
more ammunition, explosives or 
other materials, depending on the 
mission of the unit. It was esti- 
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mated that it would have taken 
about six pounds of “C” rations 
a day to feed each man in the party 
during the hike. That means each 
man would have carried about 90 
pounds of food in addition to his 
50-pound equipment pack. 

Its light weight and mobility are 
not the only characteristics of the 
kit which are of military value. 
The packet might also aid in keep- 
ing a sound security net by pre- 
venting the men from exposing 
themselves to the enemy while 
hunting for food. Getting food often 
weakens security, while air drop- 
ping food may give away a position. 
Furthermore, the Survival Kit 
leaves no tell-tale signs of food 
since there is no waste except the 
plastic bag in which the food is 
packed, and this can be burned 
easily. “C” rations, on the other 


hand, have much waste which 
must be buried or otherwise de- 
stroyed. 

Materials other than food add to 
the military value of the kit. These 
include a first aid kit, a fire-starting 
kit, fishing and sewing equipment, 
line, a pocket knife, and survival 
booklet. The entire kit is sealed 
in a gallon container wrapped in a 
canvas bag with straps attached so 
it can be hooked or tied to other 
equipment. 

Food in the Survival Kit is de- 
signed to be used with other food 
a survivor may find such as fish, 
game and berries. The team, how- 
ever, lived strictly off the kit and 
used its weapons only for target 
shooting and for protection against 
wild game. 

Supplying the men their daily 
nourishment were 30 X-5 Supple- 





2p Lt MrKe C. Koro.ocos attended 


IOBC at Fort Benning in 1959. At 


the present time he is with the Utah National Guard, and is a staff writer for 


The Salt Lake Tribune. 
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National Guard planes made a daily safety check of the expedition. 


ment packets, 15 four-ounce calorie 
bars, and some onion soup season- 
int powder. Main ingredients of 
the chocolate-flavored X-5 Supple- 
ment are protein, sugar, bulk, dry 
milk, vitamins, and minerals. 

The calorie bar is used only as a 
calorie supplement. It contains 
granulated sugar, honey, raisins, 
and other ingredients. 

The food products contained in 
the Kit are compacted and yet pro- 
vide the minimum daily require- 
ments for nourishment plus other 


-_ 


al 


vitamins and minerals necessary 
for survival. The foods are inte- 
grated to satiate the chewing needs 
of the survivor and provide the 
exact amount of filler to meet bod- 
ily requirements. They have been 
carefully developed to be tasteful 
for the duration of the survival ex- 
perience. 

In the Wyoming test, none of the 
men complained of hunger (al- 
though there was a lot of talk 
about food) and only one man had 
any difficulty in getting accus- 


The men carried 50-pound packs which included all necessary items. 


tomed to the food.,Another man, 01 
the other hand, found he did nc 
need the entire day’s rations t» 
keep him. at full strength. He fir - 
ished his walk with about one thir | 
of his food supply left over. 

The men apparently did not be- 
come tired of eating the same foo! 
day after day. This is because th= 
X-5 Supplement can be prepare:! 
in several ways—hot, cold, eate. 
as a powder, or eaten as soup. 

After fifteen days of strenuous 
activities on this limited diet, the 
group lost an average of 16.2 
pounds per man, about seven 
pounds per man more than doctors 
had estimated. Highest weight loss 
was 19% pounds and the lowest 
was 12. On the whole, however, the 
men were pleased with the kit and 
its usefulness. 

In addition to testing the food 
kit, the group came up with sev- 
eral ideas pertaining to equipment 
changes and improvements. The 
team reported that the equipment 
carried was sufficient for this type 
of survival mission, but a few im- 
provements would have made the 
trek less miserable at times. 

The 50-pound equipment packs 
carried by each man included a 
rucksack, field jacket, nylon pon- 
cho, sleeping bag, field trousers, a 
pair of underwear, gloves, pile 
cap, two pairs of socks, individual 
weapon (some carried .45 caliber 
pistols, some carbines), canteen, 
cup and cover, first aid packet, 
Survival Kit, personal gear, com- 
pass and medical items. Optional 
were air mattress, rain coat and 
sun glasses. Flashlights, smoke 
grenades, two PRC-6 radios and 
four radio batteries were special 
items issued to certain individuals 
on the team. The smoke grenades 
were used to tell the pilots the 
position of the team and also to 
report any emergencies. 

Boots topped the walkers’ “gripe 
list.” Every man wore ordinary 
combat boots. One man had over- 
shoes over his boots, but he also 
suffered from cold, wet feet and 
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--frostbite. Waterproofing 
se applied nightly to the boots 

.d about two hours the follow- 

lay and as a result several men 

» walking with a layer of ice 

le their boots. The ice was 

.ed from water that had seeped 
the boot or dripped in from 

ve. 

n the other hand, most of the 
felt that the weather was not 
enough to warrant thermal 

lickey Mouse”) boots. They 
thermal boots would have 

n more troublesome because 

y are not designed to be worn 
walking over long distances. 

re blisters would have resulted 

om these boots since the feet 
would slip more inside the boot 
because of the excess perspiration. 
One of the hikers commented that 
there seemed to be no over-all boot 
which could be worn effectively in 
almost any situation. A boot with 
a heavy-duty sole has been devel- 
oped, but the sole outlasts the rest 
of the boot and eventually the two 
become separated, allowing water 
to seep in. Ridged soles were help- 
ful, however, especially in stream 
crossings where the men had diffi- 
culty in walking on wet boulders 
and logs. 

As a result of the poor boot sit- 
uation, frostbite was a big concern. 
Foot inspections were conducted 
daily, and the men were told to 
report any signs of frostbite imme- 
diately. Many blisters on the men’s 
feet were also blamed on the wet 
boots. 

Walking in waist-deep snows 
sparked the idea of nylon poncho 
pants to keep the legs dry. As the 
troopers trekked through the high 
snowdrifts, water and snow would 
freeze on the field trousers and 
cause much discomfort. The men 
felt that nylon poncho pants would 

e prevented this. 

he special -fastening raincoat 

ras also conceived while the team 
iked in the tall drifts. By having 
coat fasten between the legs 
the crotch), less water would 
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A hot meal was a welcome change. 


come in contact with the thighs. 
As it was, the ponchos and rain- 
coats kept off the falling snow, but 
there was nothing to stop the snow 
already on the ground from com- 
ing in from underneath this protec- 
tion. 

Shelters were of great interest 
to most team members. Only three 
of them had ever built a lean-to 
before. Most of the time the group 
built one large lean-to which 
housed everyone. This was done by 
hooking all ponchos together, sup- 
ported by branches and twigs. It 


ite “2 Soe 
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was from this type lean-to~ that 
they devised their “blizzard alert 
plan.” If they found themselves in 
a blizzard, they would simply pull 
all branches and twigs except the 
center ones and then wrap the ends 
around and tie them together, giv- 
ing them a tent affair in just a few 
seconds. Candlelight would be used 
for heat. It was crude, but it was 
shelter. 

And when it’s a matter of sur- 
vival, men are concerned once 
again with the basic necessities of 
life—food, clothing, shelter. The 
cuisine may be less than the best, 
but it sustains life. The mark of 
a well-dressed man is not the cut 
or color of his coat, but its protec- 
tive qualities. The lean-to would not 
be cited in Architectural Forum, 
but it keeps out the elements. Man 
has come a long way since the days 
when his ancestors lived in caves 
and grappled daily with the prob- 
lems of hunger and cold. He may 
have forgotten many of the lessons 
of survival the human race has 
learned. On the other hand, his 
civilization is providing him with 
new tools to meet the challenges of 
nature. Let us hope that this prog- 
ress continues, for in a future con- 
flict, Nature may well be our num- 
ber one enemy. 


Wearing ordinary combat boots, the men had difficulty in walking on wet 
boulders and logs. 
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P15. 

Make Way For Progress, “Capt Iconoclast,” AM 60, P14. 

Modernized Medical Support, Lt Col George T Britton, ON 59, 
P16. 

ROCID Changes, Col Frank M Izenour, Apr-Jun 59, P8. 


“Lt Col Gamma Ray”, July-Sep 59, 

















Battle Group Heavy Mortar Platoon, Capt Rolfe G Amhym, 
M 60, P62. 
Case for a Strategic Assault Force, Capt Hugh McWhinnie, 
| 60, P22. 
Regiment Must Return, Capt Harold J Meyer, ON 59, P61. 
Show Is Not Rigged, Lt Col A E Seifert, JJ 60, P68. 
ughts on ROCID Changes, Capt Charles E Thomann, Apr- 
m 59, P12. 
. 7-17-1975 (See Air Support ) 

Pp. RSONNEL 
Equitable Enlisted Promotion System, Lt Walter F Wilm, 
IN 59, P64. 
| 112 For Everything, Lt Clark W Hastings, FM 60, P56. 
FAST Program, Capt Roy R Severin, ON 60, P66. 
_ Justice — Obsolete? Capt William P Tyson Jr, JJ 60, 


14. 

P,»-Pay, Capt Robert A Sullivan, ON 60, P47. 

Pro-Pay . Everybody's Business, Capt Robert A Sullivan 
\M 60, P58. 

ROLE OF THE ARMY 

Infantry Around the World: CONUS, 2d BG, 187th Inf, 101st 
\B Div, Staff, ON 60, P12. 

Infantry Around the World: GERMANY, 
Inf Div, Staff, JJ 60, P20. 

Infantry Around the World: KOREA, \st BG, 8th Cav, 
Div, Staff, AS 60, P12. 

Our “Gimmick”, Capt William A Brown, Jul-Sep 59, P61. 

] Army’s Basic Role, General Matthew B Ridgway, Apr-Jun 
59, P25. 

This Was a City, Capt Francis J Waldman, ON 60, P4. 

TACTICS—BATTLE GROUP 

\lternate Battle Group CP (See Command Problems & Staff 
_ Procedures ) 
fantry Battle Group — in the Defense, Lt Col Edwin C Gibson 
& Maj E B More Jr, ON 59, P4. 

Objective: Polna (See Air Support ) 

The Infantry Battle Group — in the Offense, 
Gibson & Maj E B More, Jul-Sep 59, P14. 

asaya sary 
ravo Attacks, Capt Rolfe G Armhym, JJ 60, P8. 

Br avo Attacks: The Plan, See Rolfe G Amhym, JJ 60, P60. 

Hill 497 — Your Battle, Capt Rolfe G Arnhym, AM 60, P37. 

Reorganization, Capt Thomas $ McLean, ON 60, P28. 

TACTICS—GENERAL 

\ Point to Ponder, Capt Chew-Mon Lee, Jul-Sep 59, P60. 

Assault! Maj Thomas H jones, Jul-Sep 59, P33. 

Decision (See CBR Warfare 

Design A Destruction, M Set Forrest K Kleinman, FM 60, P24. 

Flexible Five (See Organization ) 

Infiltration, Maj Gordon Sumner Jr, AS 60, P22. 

Long Range Patrolling, Capt Joseph H Devins Jr, ON 60, P34. 

" st Patrol, 1st Lt } Nathan C Vail, JJ 60, P56. 

g River Incident (See Leadership ) 
Si nai Victory (See Foreign Armies ) 
The Last Few Yards, Col Henry E Kelly, AM 60, P51. 
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Tips for Tank Killers, M Sgt Townsend H McCaskey, AM 60, 
P31. 

X-Seconds, “Sgt Buckhorn”, JJ 60, P38. 

TACTICS—-PLATOON 

Isolation, Capt Kenneth C Garretson, AS 60, P62. 

On The Other Side of the Hill, Lt Donald K Br idbury, AS 60, 


P56. 


TACTICS—SQUAD 

A — with Two Wings, Capt James H Bremer, Apr-Jun 59, 
rol. 

Maneuver to the Rear, Maj Gordon E Williams & Lt William R 
Whitley II, AS 60, P14. 

TRAINING—GENERAL 

Flashback, “Sgt Buckhorn”, ON 60, P52. 

Grass Roots cman Lt Ww alle *n M Summers, ON 60, P31. 
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Lancero (See Foreign Armies ) 

Let’s Sack Dizzy-izzy Lt Louis C Menetrey, DJ 59-60, P40. 

Night Training for the Rifle Company, Capt Ferdinand O Barger 
Jr, ON 60, P18. 

Opposing Forces Test, Capt Robert D Newton, ON 60, P56. 

Problems of Command (See Command Problems & Staff Pro- 
cedures ) 

Recondo, Lt Harold C Lyon Jr, DJ 59-60, P54. 

Small-Arms Simulator, Staff, J} 60, P67. 

Summar Training for USAR Schools, Capt Maurice D Walsh Jr, 
FM 60, P55. 

Survival Training, Lt Earl J Cantrelle, Apr-Jun 59, P 23. 

Tailor Training Time, Capt Paul B Malone III, FM 60, P36. 

Terrain Searching, Col Henry E Kelly, ON 60, P67. 

The Basic Training Program: Cornerstone for Combat Power, 
Staff, AM 60, P4. 

The Silent Avenue of Approach, Lt Bruce A Keppel, AS 60, P32. 

Training Infantry Leaders, Brig Gen David W Gray, JJ 60, P14. 

TRAINING—MARKSMANSHIP 

Competitive Marksmanship —It Pays Off! Lt Col 
Sharpe, Jul-Sep 59, P24. 

Prelude to Battle Drill, Lt Edwin C Martin Jr, ON 60, P49. 

Smallbore Trainfire I — Indoors, Maj Walter R Davis, ON 59, 
P46. 

Smallbore Trainfire I: An Infantry School Solution, Capt James 
R Semmens, ON 59, P50. 

The Price of the Priz es, Capt James R Semmens, Jul-Sep 59, P25. 

Trainfire Il: Part Two, Maj Edward J Collins, Apr-June 59, P31. 

TRAINING—PHYSICAL 

Our Physical Unfitness, Lt Col James 
Garrison, Apr-Jun 59, P20. 

Testing the Test, Lt Col James E Reilly, FM 60, P31. 

UNCONVENTIONAL WARFARE 

Civil Affairs — What It Means to the Battle Group, Col Karl S 
Landstrom, Jul-Sep 59, P28. 

Long Range Patrolling (See Tactics — General ) 

Partisans — The Forgotten Force, Capt Thomas W Collier, AS 
60, P4. 

Special Forces, Capt Roger M Pezzelle, Apr-Jun 59, P13. 

Yankee Ingenuity in the Deep Snow (See Equipment). 

WEAPONS 

ATGM — The White Elephant, “Capt Ironsides”, 

Claymore, Capt George L Robson, DJ 59-60, P14. 

Death to the Tank! Lt Col Walter F Nechey, ON 59, P42. 

Demolitions for the Rifle Company, Capt Frank H Armstrong, 
AS 60, P27. 

Goodbye Bayonet! Capt James R Semmens, Apr-June 59, P53. 

How To Inspect Rifle Company Weapons, Maj Clifford H Ford 
& Capt Harold J Meyer, ON 59, P24. 

Machinegun 7.62MM M-60 (FOLDOUT 
Staff, AS 60, P38. 

Mines! Lt Col William J Regner, ON 59, P21. 

M-14 Manual of Arms, Staff, J] 60, P49. 

Stick with the Bayonet! Capt Carlton G Barber, Apr-Jun 59, P52. 

The Misunderstood Missile, Lt Harry E Warnberg, FM 60, P44. 

The Ultimate Weapon (Humor), M Sgt W J Gunzelman Jr, FM 
60, P73. 

Tips for Tank Killers (See Tactics — General ) 

U S Rifle 762MM M-14 (FOLDOUT ILLUSTRATION), Staff, 
AM 60, P34. 

WEAPONS EMPLOY MENT 

—— Eyes and Ears, Maj William B Fowlkes & Capt Rolfe 

yn ON 59, P56. 

Po For Effect, Lt Cosmo M Barone, AS 60, P67. 

Mortar Magic, Lt James L Rabdau, AM 60, P55. 

On Target! Capt Ruben W Shay, AM 60, P46. 

Salvage the Blind Warrior, Col Henry E Kelly, FM 60, P57. 

Soviet Mine Warfare (See Foreign Armies ) 

WRITING 

Rocky Road to Effective Writing, Mr John Gause & Capt Harold 
J Meyer, AM 60, P53. 

Thought aap MIAI, Mr John Gause, DJ 59-60, P41. 


Thomas J 


E Reilly & Capt Robert M 


FM 60, P45. 
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Stumbling Block 


to Realistic Training 


“ 


The battle indoctrination 
series was designed to prepare men 
mentally for batttle by subjecting 
them to training in which battle 
conditions are reproduced as near- 
ly as practicable.” So said the De- 
partment of the Army. But what is 
realistic about having forty men 
crawl over logs and under barbed 
wire on a course precisely 100 yards 
long and 100 yards wide? That’s 
exactly what they’re supposed to 
do in the Army’s infiltration 
course. 

In this course, even the starting 
trench is reminiscent of World War 
I, not the present-day battlefield. 
The machineguns firing overhead 
add sound effects only. Bolted 
securely to stable platforms, they 
fire at least four feet over the 
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and 


highest obstacle on the course, 
creating a completely unrealistic 
image of battlefield conditions. In 
fact, crawling 100 yards under 
machinegun fire is more than un- 
realistic. It is ridiculous. Why 
would forty men ever continue 
crawling helplessly along, making 
no attempt to fire back? Realisti- 
cally speaking, rarely in combat 
will forty men be “pinned down” 
and forced to crawl on their bellies 
for a hundred yards. Training 
should be aimed at instilling ag- 
gressiveness. In combat, such a 
group would surely use fire and 
maneuver to attack the enemy 
positions. 

But that’s not all. After the 
trainee has crawled safely past the 
obliging machineguns, he finds 
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grenades laid out neatly near the 
handy fox holes and _ trenches 
which provide a nice, covered 
position from which to make a 
bayonet assault. This is realism? 

Another little discrepancy has 
crept into the infiltration course. 
With the advent of tactical nuclear 
weapons and the resultant empha- 
sis on dispersion, it is highly un- 
likely that a platoon would be 
found crawling along on a mere 
hundred yards of lateral frontage. 
This is another relic of World Wars 
I and II, when line formations 
were common in both the offense 
and defense. It is of dubious value 
to the soldiers of today, who are 
trained to fight widely dispersed 
over a large area. 

By now you might be asking 
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rself “How did such a program 
cr come into being?” Well, at 
time the infiltration course 
inated, training was highly 
\partmentalized. It was divided 
separate units of instruction 
ch seldom related to each other. 

: example, weapons training was 

ght apart from and unrelated to 

ctical training. Recently, how- 
er, we have developed periods 

instruction such as Trainfire II 
hich integrate techniques of fire 
and squad tactical training to pro- 
duce more realistic training, allow- 
ing instructors to work with 
smaller groups, to conserve train- 
ing time, and to make better use 
of training facilities. 

The infiltration course stems from 
a commendable attempt to make 
training more rugged and to give 
it more battlefield flavor. The pro- 
gram began with what was then 
called a battle conditioning course 
set up by the Tank Destroyer Com- 
mand at Camp Hood, Texas, in 
1942. During 1942, the infiltration 
course and a village fighting course 
were also instituted at Camp Hood. 

In February 1943, an Army 
Ground Forces directive outlined 
a series of special battle courses for 
combat troops. It contained detailed 
instructions for exercises in infil- 
tration, close combat firing, and 
combat in cities. Throughout 1943 
and 1944, additions and modifica- 
tions were made to the battle in- 
doctrination courses. 

Between World War II and the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
no major changes were made in 
the battle indoctrination courses. 
As late as November 1950, the 
battle indoctrination series con- 


sisted of the infiltration course, 
close combat course, combat in 


cities course and the overhead 
artillery fire course. But by July 
of 1953, a small arms fire course 
had been added and the overhead 
artillery fire course had been 
changed to the attack course. 


Currently, as outlined in FM 21- 
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75, the battle indoctrination series 
is supposed to consist of the infil- 
tration course, close combat course, 
small arms fire course, attack 
course and combat in cities course. 
In actual practice, however, these 
courses are not presented as out- 
lined in the field manual. As a 
matter of fact, in some instances 
they are not even part of the in- 
dividual soldier’s training cycle. 
Except for the infiltration course, 
“battle indoctrination” has been all 
but eliminated from basic training. 
The small arms fire course and the 
attack course have both been inte- 
grated into tactical training. No 
training time is allocated to run 
either course as a part of the battle 
indoctrination course. The combat 
in cities course now consists of an 
eight-hour block of instruction 
conducted during the unit phase of 
training, and is not identified as 
part of the battle indoctrination 
series. The close combat course is 
still required for POR qualification, 
but the requirements of this course 
are included in Trainfire II. When 
Trainfire II is adopted throughout 
the Army, the infiltration course 
will be the only remaining course 
still allocated a block of hours for 
“battle indoctrination.” 

In our opinion, there is no need 
for a separate course for battle in- 
docrtination. Battlefield effects 
such as machinegun fire, simulated 
explosions of incoming artillery 
rounds, and battlefield noises 
should, of course, be integrated into 
tactical exercises at every oppor- 
tunity. But this eliminates com- 
pletely the need for the infiltration 
course. 


Considering the minimum bene- 
fits, the cost of operating the infil- 
tration course is exorbitant. This 
cost is not hard to imagine when 
you note the belts of ammunition, 
the grenades, pyrotechnics and 
personnel involved in running the 
course for every Army basic 
trainee. In fact, all soldiers in ba- 
sic training must complete the in- 
filtration course not once but twice 
—once during daylight and once at 
night! This represents a waste of 
money we cannot afford. 

I believe, therefore, that the 
infiltration course should be de- 
leted as a requirement for POR 
qualification. After all, it is through 
the attainment of established stand- 
ards and by reaching prescribed 
levels of achievement that the in- 
dividual or unit achieves the goals 
of training—not through the mere 
completion of a course. True “bat- 
tle indoctrination” is the result of 
a totally integrated training pro- 
gram, and not the result of a few 
courses run “for the record.” Ob- 
viously, advances in training tech- 
niques have made the battle indoc- 
trination series obsolete. Blocks of 
training designed exclusively to 
“condition” troops mentally for 
combat are no longer necessary. Of 
the battle indoctrination series, the 
infiltration course alone remains, a 
stumbling block to realistic train- 
ing. It should, therefore, be elimi- 
nated from the Army’s training 
program. 
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REFLECTIONS — 
ON 


BY COL JACK J. WAGSTAFF 


I HAD a battle group, a good unit with a history 
that made its officers and men proud to carry 
its colors. It had its satisfactions, and it had its trials 
too. I am certainly a better soldier for having been 
associated with it, and I can only hope that the unit 
is somewhat better for my having commanded it. 
But whatever the results, I have had time now to 
think seriously about the Army of today; about how 
it stacks up with the Army of a few years back. 
Are we improving? Are we meeting the challenge 
of the age? What was right about things during my 
command? What was wrong? 

There were reasons for the satisfactions, and to 
me they were worth more than my pay. There were 
also reasons for the dissatisfactions, the thorns and 
pains that must be removed the next time I am lucky 
enough to command. If I may paraphrase a bit, I'd 
say that old memories never die, they just get 
changed a little bit. Time has a relentless way of 
dimming the distasteful and brightening the taste- 
ful. I want to reflect now, before time intervenes 
to distort these things, and offer some seedlings 
which other commanders can nurture as they wish. 

In my case, the prime sources of dissatisfaction 
stemmed from a relatively few regulations, training 
circulars, and customs with which I do not agree. 
Many of these things will be modified in the normal 
course of time, and in all but one I can await that 
evolution. In that one area I feel that the need for 
change is urgent. 

I digress here to follow the stereotyped pattern 
of the critique and cite first those matters wherein 
I feel important improvements have been made. It is 
not too much to say that we have taken a quantum 
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jump in improving the caliber of our junior officer 
corps, both commissioned and noncommissioned. In 
my eyes, there was great improvement in that re- 
spect from 1952 to 1955, but, as a group, even the 
leaders of 1955 cannot compare with today’s crop. 
In my unit they were good from every point of view, 
and I say they were representative of all leaders in 
the division. Improved leadership is a healthy sign! 
We still have some cleaning out to do in our officer 
corps, but we are definitely on the way up with our 
young leaders. 

Noticeable too is an upswing in the use of pro- 
fessional techniques by our men and their leaders. 
Leaders approach their duty with enthusiasm and 
actually like to be called “professionals.” This at- 
titude is manifested by an obvious desire to be cor- 
rect, to move deliberately and knowingly, and to stay 
with a task until it has been properly completed. One 
notes everywhere the tremendous effort expended 
to achieve high test scores, good inspection reports, 
and flawless troop movements. A remarkable change 
in attitude when compared with the lackadaisical 
approach I saw a few years ago. 

I experienced a tremendous personal satisfaction 


in the change concerning big time Army athletics. 7 


The so-called athletic program, a perversion of the J 
normal Army training and morale program, has 
been downgraded, at least in Korea. I was happy 
to find that a winning team was not the only factor 
considered in the evaluation of commanders. We 
may even be on the road back to the point where 
athletics will serve as a morale builder on the com- 
pany level, rather than a professional Saturday ex- 
hibition on the theatre level. We must develop 
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ical vigor in our men, but no 
military benefit comes from 
ering all-star athletes. As a 
er of fact, I believe the latter 
he undesirable effect of low- 
: unit morale. 
p level command has been crit- 
| for its alleged failure to pro- 
the Army with modern equip- 
At the high level such crit- 
1 may or may not be appro- 
te—I do not know. But from 
ow level I saw improved com- 
improved clothing, 
proved Army aviation, improved 
chow, and improved equipment for 
nuclear warfare. This last reminds 
me of something else. I believe now 
that we Infantrymen are beginning 
to wake up to the certainty that 
nuclear war is here to stay. In Ko- 
rea, it was played in every training 
exercise. That is good, for it is my 
impression that we do nothing well 
until we practice it a few times. 
Yes, overall I am happy with my 
reflection on our Army and satis- 
fied with its progress, but my mind 
continually dwells on the situation 
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which must be changed—the or- 
ganization of Infantry. On this 
point I have strong feelings. Spe- 
cifically, I do not like the organi- 
zation of the Infantry battle group. 
It is wrong. We are wrong in sell- 
ing it to our Allies and should stop 


immediately. As a starter, I rec- 
ommend that we go back to the 
regimental system, or, if that is not 
possible, at the very least we should 
recognize the battle group for the 
Infantry battalion that it is. 

My position 
cussion 


is based on dis- 
with other officers and 
upon on-the-ground observation. I 
am not presently prepared to sub- 
stantiate my point of view by op- 
erations research techniques, by 
electronic processing machines, by 
gaming techniques, or even by a 
staff study. Consequently, my 
may be contrary to the con- 
clusions of experts who have stud- 
ied the problem scientifically and 
in detail. I can only say that I 
have never met a senior Infantry 
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officer, including a battle group 
commander, who does not general- 
ly concur in the following views. 
(Not that I need moral support, 
but it helps.) 

Command: We have cheapened, 
and perhaps belittled, the rank of 
colonel by making it the command 
rank for a unit which is essentially 
an Infantry battalion—traditional- 
ly the command of a lieutenant 
colonel or major. With his years of 
military experience, a_ colonel 
should concern himself with mat- 
ters somewhat more complex than 
company-level problems. Today’s 
battle group commander, operating 
on the level immediately above the 
company, must inevitably deal with 
company policy matters. More im- 


portant, a forty-five year old colo- 
nel is neither mentally nor physi- 
cally qualified to command the bat- 
tle group as presently constituted. 
This failing will become even more 
acute as colonel’s rank is reached 
at even more mature age levels. 

I would go so far as to say that 
the average colonel does not even 
speak the same language as the 
young company commanders with 
whom he must deal directly. Sure, 
a commander and his subordinates 
may use the same words, but many 
words mean different things to dif- 
ferent generations. Socially, too, 
the battle group commander and 
his subordinate commanders live 
in different strata and, as a result, 


have little in common after “duty 
hours. Physically, the colonel falls 
behind, at least in Korea. I walked 
fifteen miles cross-country every 
Friday with my battle group, but 
I could not handle those Korean 
hills every day, day after day. The 
immediate superior of rifle com- 
pany commanders must be able to 
lead them physically every day. 
How many Infantry colonels can? 
I say we need an intermediate com- 
mander to span the wide mental 
and physical gap between the lieu- 
tenant or captain and the colonel. 
Mobility: The Infantry battle 
group is advertised as a “hard hit- 
ting, fast moving” unit. It is—but 
not really as fast moving as its 
counterpart, the old Infantry bat- 
talion. The battle group is a bat- 
talion’s worth of fighting men 
weighted down with most of the 
the old regi- 
ment, including service and per- 
sonal functions, medical and logis- 
tical responsibilities. Moreover, ex- 
perience has proved that any eagle 
colonel worth his salt must have 
a big headquarters building, an 
officers’ club and a spacious lawn. 
As a result, I conclude that from 
the overall point of view the battle 
group is really less mobile than the 
old Infantry battalion and in some 
ways less hard hitting. For exam- 
ple, without the 57 mm and 75 mm 
recoilless rifles and the 60 mm mor- 
tar, the battle group may not pack 
as much punch in rough terrain as 
the old battalion organization. 
Training: I checked training ev- 
ery day in Korea, but with the 
large number of units comprising 
the battle group, I just could not 
get to each unit each day. I did 
not personally see all night train- 
ing and I do not know a battle 
group commander who did. Train- 
ing is the lifeblood of Infantry, and 
must be supervised from top to 
bottom every day and every night. 
Not only is supervision of all com- 
pany training a physical impossi- 
bility for a battle group command- 
er, but even limited supervision is 
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a burden because of the other com- 
mand requirements placed on a 
commander at group level. The 
battle group is normally the larg- 
est unit in a given area, and its 
commander is usually the senior of- 
ficer present. Consequently, he has 
many social, political, and admin- 
istrative duties to perform, not 
only in behalf of his own unit, but 
also for the Army command in gen- 
eral. Fulfillment of these responsi- 
bilities is a must, but training suf- 
fers. Supervision of company-level 
training is not a task that can be 
properly delegated to a staff officer 
or deputy. Training is the com- 
mander’s primary responsibility in 
peacetime. Traditionally, training 
has been supervised by a battalion 
commander who has been kept free 
of administrative responsibilities 
for that very purpose. 

Officer Training: Normally, in 
the battle group today, one must 
reach the rank of major before he 
receives on-the-job training as a 
principal staff officer. This is ab- 
solutely wrong! Even now the ad- 
verse effort of this short-sighted 
training defect is apparent, for my 
guess is that practically every bat- 
tle group principal staff officer on 
duty was trained under the old bat- 
talion staff-training system — and 
this source of supply is drying up. 
Large numbers of young officers 
should start their staff training as 
principal staff officers, not just as- 
sistants, when they become first 
lieutenants. Such training cannot 
wait until a man has 10 or more 
years of service. In a few years, 
when battalion-trained staff officers 
are too senior fer battle group staff, 
we will be training staff officers in 
fundamentals of staff procedure at 
the battle group level, rather than 
utilizing the relatively experienced 
battalion-trained staff officers. 

With commanders, the situation 
is even more appalling. The absence 
of a vehicle with which to train 
commanders between the rank of 
captain and colonel is an error of 
such magnitude as to brook no dis- 
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cussion. A 10 to 15-year gap in the 
training cycle for commanders is a 
mistake of catastrophic propor- 
tions. We will pay dearly for it. 
Let no man say that duty as a dep- 
uty is a substitute for the respon- 
sibility of command. 

Tactics: Perhaps I am on weak 
ground arguing tactics in light of 
all the official testing the battle 
group has been through. If we all 
approach the battle group organi- 
zation on the ground that it is an 
Infantry battalion I will admit that 
the strongest arguments against it 
do not stem from tactical weakness. 
An Infantry battalion with five line 
companies could be a sound organi- 
zation. From the point of view of 
tactics, however, the most danger- 


ous aspect of the battle group is 
that it is equated with the old 
regiment. From that misconception 
flow all sorts of tactical errors. For 
example, the breadth of front once 
assigned a regiment, and hence 
now to a battle group, is such that 
on defense only one company of 
the battle group can be kept in 
reserve. This makes a ratio of 4 
on line to 1 in reserve. If the re- 
serve is then committed on a flank, 
the distance to either flank is usu- 
ally so great that the company can- 
not possibly be recalled. Nor in 
rough country can another rifle 
company be brought into a central 
area in any reasonable period of 
time. 

Thus, in Korea, on the defense, 


the battle group which orici- 
nally was assumed to have flexib'l-. 
ity (by reason of the number of 
its companies) ends up with 10 
real flexibility because movement 
over great distances is too difficu It. 
In rough terrain, a greater ratio of 
reserve companies to line con- 
panies would permit greater true 
flexibility. A unit with fewer co n- 
panies would have better supervi- 
sion in both the defensive and t- 
tack. And the ability to supervise 
closely would have been particular- 
ly welcome in Korea, where radio 
nets were jammed and physical 
contact from battle group to com- 
pany was next to impossible. 

Misconception of Strength: May 
I close by repeating, for emphasis, 
that a battle group is presently a 
big battalion. We are only kidding 
ourselves by equating it with the 
old regiment. In this _ respect, 
young officers are learning an in- 
valid concept which could prove 
fatal. During my last participation 
in a corps maneuver in Korea, our 
division attacked 11 “aggressor” 
Infantry battalions with four battle 
groups and won in a breeze! This 
misconception of strength will so- 
lidify with time, whereupon people 
will actually believe a misconcep- 
tion that is only a pretense. We 
should nip such a dangerous tend- = 
ency in the bud, recognize the bat- 
tle group for what it is, and play it 
that way in our exercises. 

There it is; that’s what I remem- 
ber while memories are still fresh. 
Now I can let time start to muddy 
up the memories that weren’t so 
pleasant and highlight the things 
that are good: improved and im- 
proving junior leaders; increasing 
professionalism; awareness of the 
reality of nuclear warfare; a return | 
to the solid “old army” belief that 
unit morale depends upon what a 
unit does, not on the performance 
of a few gifted individuals. Still, 
there remains that quiet, relent- 
less voice ... “A battle group is 
just a beefed-up battalion; what 
will happen when... .” 
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aise 


lub, axe, or atom—a defender 
C will seek the protection of a 
The attacker must 
know techniques to neutralize the 
defensive position if he is to occupy 
the ground and be the victor. 
From the day men first fought 
one another, fortifications of some 
type were used. In the beginning, 
no doubt, it was a cave, a hole in 
the ground, or a pile of rocks. By 
the Middle Ages, the walled city 
and the castle were the standard 
fortifications. Extensive systems of 
intricate fortified areas were used 
in Europe during the recent two 
wars. During the Korean 
fighting, the fortification, or if you 


fortification. 


great 


prefer “bunker,” became common- 
place on every hill worth holding. 
Yet all these fortifications repre- 
sent but a fraction of the total 
number neutralized by Infantry 
soldiers. 


This article is in consonance with 
current doctrine as taught at the 


= i States Army Infantry School. 
—Editor. 
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With the advent of nuclear war- 
fare, it would be foolhardy to be- 
lieve that fortifications will not be 
used. It would be equally ridicu- 
lous for us, as Infantrymen, to 
think that a technical service, super 
weapon, or mystic wand will neu- 
tralize or destroy all fortifications 
in our way to final success on any 
future battlefield. 

To those who fought in Korea, 
the word fortification means the 
log-sandbag type fortification. This 
type “bunker” is difficult to locate 
since it is easy to camouflage. How- 
ever, once located, it is easier to 
destroy than the concrete type 
fortification, which is formidable, 
normally requiring the attacker to 
employ special types of weapons 
and equipment. The tactics and 
techniques discussed in this article 
have been proven in combat to be 
effective in the neutralization of 
both log-sandbag and concrete type 
fortifications. 

When the word fortification or 


fortified position is used, it means 
a single, well-constructed defen- 
sive position. When this position is 
tied in with mutually supporting 
fortified positions, we have a forti- 
fied area. Fortified areas are usual- 
ly tied in to natural obstacles such 
as rivers, lakes or mountains. How- 
ever, the fortified position can be, 
and is, found wherever an Infan- 
tryman is determined to stay. 

Whether the battle group is to 
attack a fortified area, or a platoon 
a fortification, leaders at all levels 
of command must know the tech- 
niques and complications of fight- 
ing fortifications. If a leader is to 
order the neutralization, or to ac- 
complish the neutralization, a bet- 
ter understanding of how the job 
is done will make success more 
probable. 

Although the tactical use of 
nuclear weapons will help, it has 
not changed the basic principles 
governing operations in fortified 
areas contained in FM 100-5 and 
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FM 31-50. Being the strongest type 
of position defense, fortified areas 
may offer the best defensive means 
of forcing an attacker to mass and 
form profitable nuclear targets. 
Highly fortified areas with suffi- 
cient dispersion provide the de- 
fender with maximum protection 
against nuclear explosions. The de- 
fender’s Infantry units are pro- 
tected from much of the effects of 
nuclear air-burst explosion. Ex- 
perience data indicate that nuclear 
air-bursts are relatively ineffective 
against properly constructed forti- 
fications. A sub-surface or surface 
burst will probably be very effec- 
tive over a limited area, but it will 
leave considerable residue con- 
tamination in the area of burst; 
thus the area would be of little 
value to either combatant. 

The attacker must realize that 
when the defender organizes a 
fortified area, he will select the 
best defensive terrain in the area. 
It will normally be high ground 
that provides good fields of fire on 
advancing Infantry and supporting 





arms. He will locate each fortifica- 
tion to provide maximum mutual 
support, and may employ personnel 
in outside emplacements 


when 
“blind spots” exist. The enemy will 
employ to the maximum obstacles 
to both tanks and Infantry, plan 
his defensive fires, thoroughly 
camouflage his positions, and make 
extremely detailed counterattack 
plans. The fortified area is the 
strongest defensive position the 
enemy will have. 

A battle group will normally at- 
tack the fortified area on a narro\. 
front to effect a penetration rather 
than envelopment. The area must 
be attacked frontally to gain initial 
entry and permit isolation of the 
individual fortifications. The battle 
group will assign specific objectives 
to the companies, but it is the rifle 
platoon that will be assigned the 
mission of neutralizing a specific 
fortification. The rifle platoon must 
be prepared to conduct the attack 
with or without special equipment. 
However, in most cases where 
enemy fortifications have been pre- 
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viously located, it can be expected 
that certain items of special equip- 
ment will be made available. The 
platoon leader must make detailed 
preparations for the reduction of 
each individual fortification. These 
preparations include detailed plan- 
ning for the attack. The platocn 
leader must consider formation, 
route and order of march from the 
line of departure, the method io 
be employed to breach obstacles 
encountered along the route, the 
selection of the initial firing position 
for the platoon fire support ele- 
ment, and assignment of tasks that 
will be accomplished by the platoon 
maneuver element. He must plan 
to both utilize and control the fires 
of organic, attached and supporting 
weapons. Plan, certainly, for the 
consolidation on the objective and 
the continuation of the attack, if 
applicable. Leaders should be cer- 
tain that when time permits, re- 
hearsals over similar terrain are 
planned for and conducted by the 
platoon. 

The attack against a bunker is 
conducted by fire and maneuver. 
A portion of the platoon executes 
maneuver while the remainder of 
the platoon performs the fire sup- 
port role. The fire support element 
of the platoon neutralizes known, 
or suspected, enemy bunkers and 
other emplacements whose fires can 
hinder the maneuver element. The 
maneuver element of the platoon 
moves forward under the protection 
of these supporting fires to a posi- 
tion from which it can assault the 
fortification with firepower, flame 
and demolitions. Whenever possi- 
ble, the direction of maneuver 
should be such that the maneuver 
element assaults the bunker from 
its blind side. 

The size of the fire support ele- 
ment is determined by the number 
of embrasures or outside positions 
to be taken under fire. The platoon 
fire support element, in conjunc- 
tion with fires of other supporting 
weapons, neutralizes the fires from 
the bunker under attack and from 
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enemy in open emplacements 
around the bunker, and fires on 
locaiions suspected of containing 
enemy who can hinder the maneu- 
ver. Designated platoon fire sup- 
port weapons fire directly into the 
bunker embrasure(s). Smoke or 
WP is used to screen embrasures 
and \ikely observation posts. As the 
fires of the platoon and other sup- 
porting weapons become masked, 
the weapons shift their fires and 
neutralize, by fire, 
known and suspected enemy loca- 


continue to 


tions 

The maneuver element performs 
three tasks in closing with and 
neutralizing an enemy position. 
The assignment of the tasks, nor- 
mally one per squad, must be flex- 
ible to meet each existing situation 
or problem confronting the platoon 
leader. 

Task Number 1 is the placement 
of fires in and around the fortifi- 
normally from a_ closer 
range than the platoon fire support 
element. This fire serves to aug- 
ment the fires of the platoon fire 
support element. The squad ac- 
complishing this task may also 
assist in accomplishing either of 
the other two tasks. 

Task Number 2 is the neutrali- 
zation of the bunker by assaulting, 
using firepower, flame and demo- 
litions. Equipment should be so 
distributed that casualties or equip- 
ment malfunctions will not cause 
the assaulting force to lose the 
means of neutralizing the bunker 
under attack. This can be accomp- 
lished by employing two of each 
item of special equipment 
assigning those items to separate 
individuals. 

Task Number 3 is the assault of 
the bunker. During movement to 
the assault line and during the 
execution of Task 2, the squad ac- 
complishing Task Number 3 pro- 


cation, 


and 


vides protection for the squad as- 
signed the special equipment. On 
order, Task 3 assaults open em- 


placements in the vicinity of the 
bunker. This squad may also have 
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an initial mission of augmenting 
the fires of the platoon fire support 
element (see Figure 1). The three 
tasks are not necessairly executed 
in numerical order. 

When the assigned objective has 
been taken, the rifle platoon con- 
solidates in a perimeter defense on 
the objective. As part of the plan 
for the consolidation of the objec- 
tive, the platoon leader designates 
certain elements of the platoon to 
cover the embrasure(s) until 
means can be brought forward to 
destroy the fortification sufficiently 
to prevent its use again by the 
enemy. This mission is most fre- 
quently assigned to that portion of 
the maneuver element which ac- 


complished Task 2. 

All commanders must realize the 
complexity of the platoon’s mission 
of neutralizing enemy fortifications. 
With this understanding in mind, 
the commander issuing the order 
will insure that there is sufficient 
time to plan for the attack, rehearse 
the tasks to be accomplished by 
members of the platoon, and pro- 
cure and integrate items of special 
equipment into the platoon. 

The neutralization of a fortifica- 
tion is considered a special type 
operation now, but regardless of 
whether we fight a limited war or 
a nuclear war, such neutralization 
will once again become as common- 
place as it has in all previous wars. 





FIRE SUPPORT ELEMENT 
Platoon Sergeant 
Weapons Squad (—) 
MANEUVER ELEMENT 
Task Nr 1: 

Ist Rifle Squad 

1 RL Team 


Task Nr 2: 
2d Rifle Squad organized as follows: 


Task Nr 3: 

3d Rifle Squad 

Platoon Headquarters: 
Platoon Leader 
Messenger w/AP 50 Panel 
(F/O as assigned) 


ORDER OF MARCH 
lst Rifle Squad 

Fire Support 

2d Rifle Squad 


ALFA TEAM BRAVO TEAM 34 Rifle Squad 
1 Squad Leader 1 Team Leader 
1 Team Leader 2 Flame Gunners NOTE: Weapons squad attaches crew- 
2 AR Men 2 Demolition served weapons to the rifle 
2 Bangalore Men squads as the situation de- 
Torpedo Men mands. 
Figure | 
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he Ist Battle Group, 20th In- 
fantry, currently stationed at 
Fort Kobbe, Canal Zone, began its 
service in the Panama area when 
the 33d Infantry Regiment was re- 
designated as the 20th Infantry in 
May 1956. The present organization 
as the 1st Battle Group was imple- 
mented when the 20th Infantry was 
reorganized in November 1957. 

The ancestor unit of the 20th In- 
fantry was organized on 14 May 
1861 and confirmed by Act of Con- 
gress 29 July 1861 as the 2nd Bat- 
talion of the 11th Infantry. The unit 
was redesignated as the 20th Infan- 
try Regiment in 1866 in order to 
carry on its previous and future 
destiny as “Sykes Regulars.” These 
soldiers had fought with General 
George Sykes’ Division of Regulars 
throughout the Civil War. 

With the advent of the Civil War, 
the 20th Infantry (then the 2d Bat- 
llth Infantry) served as 
part of the reserve during the Pen- 
insular Campaign and engaged in 
the most severe fighting through- 
out the remainder of the Civil War, 
distinguishing itself in the second 
Battle of Bull Run by charging one 


talion, 
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of General “Stonewall” Jackson’s 
brigades with fixed bayonets to 
cover the retreat of the Union 
Army. 

During the years after the Civil 
War, the 20th Infantry served with 
distinction in the Western expan- 
sion. It has been credited with the 
Little Big Horn and Pine Ridge 
the Indian Wars. 
Later it served in the campaigns of 
Manila and Luzon in 1901, and dur- 
ing World War II fought in New 
Guinea and Luzon as part of the 
6th Division. After World War II 
the regiment performed occupation 
duty in Korea until inactivated in 
1949. It was reactivated in 1950 to 
train recruits at Fort Ord and re- 
mained there until 1956. 

The battle group receives its mis- 
sions from U. S. Army Caribbean, 
which in turn is a component of the 
unified Caribbean Command. Both 
commands have their headquarters 
in the Canal Zone. 


campaigns in 


Chief among its missions is that 
of maintaining a high state of com- 
bat readiness, and, on the Pacific 
side of the Zone, providing protec- 
tion on the ground for the Panama 
Canal and U. S. military installa- 
tions. A similar mission is assigned 
to the companion 2d Battle Group, 
10th Infantry, stationed on the At- 
lantic side at Fort Davis, C. Z. 

In order to effectively accomplish 
its missions, the lst Battle Group, 
20th Infantry, has attached Battery 
B (105mm), 22nd Artillery; Com- 
pany D, 34th Armor; and the 518th 


Group, 20th Infantry 


Engineer Combat Company. 

The life of a member of Sykes 
Regulars is filled with hard work 
The 
latter range from strenuous jungle 
training (at both Fort Kobbe and 
the Jungle Warfare Training Cen- 
ter at Fort Sherman) to field exer- 
cises at the rugged training area 
located at Rio Hato in the Republic 
of Panama. Garrison life for a 
Sykesman is a combination of Post 
Cycle Training and _ performing 
guard duty on one of the vital in- 
stallations relating to operation of 
the Canal. 

The 20th Infantry has taken part 
in three Caribbean Command joint 
exercises conducted at Rio Hato: 
CARIBEX in 1957, BANYAN 
TREE I (in 1959) and II (in 1960). 
During the last two exercises, a 
large part of the battle group act- 
ed as Aggressors, assisted by ele- 
ments from the Aggressor Center 
at Fort Riley, Kansas. 

As a phase of its contribution to 
the ties of Inter-American solidar- 
ity, the battle group conducts ori- 
entation sessions for visiting Army 
officers from South and Central 
America, and handles on-the-job 
training for Latin American mili- 
tary students. The battle group 
also has been responsible for weap- 
ons, tank-infantry, and communica- 
demonstrations for Latin 
American students from the U. S. 
Army Caribbean School at Fort 
Gulick, C. Z. 

Helping to keep the art of jungle 


and intriguing assignments. 


tions 
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American army officers. 


wartare alive is an important phase 
of training carried on in the Canal 
zone. Annually, each company un- 
dergoes a three-week cycle at the 
Jungle Warfare Training Center, 
Fort Sherman, and a high percent- 
age of Sykesmen win the Jungle 
Expert badge, a patch authorized 
within U. S. Army Caribbean. 
During this training, each officer 
and man learns to be at home in 
the jungle, using the dense growth 
and humid climate as an ally in 
fighting the enemy. He loses fear of 
wildlife, and is capable of existing 
by hunting and gathering edible 
plants. He becomes skilled in find- 
ing his way day or night, in sur- 
mounting a great variety of obsta- 
cles, and in effectively handling his 
weapons in the restrictive area. 
Moving 70 miles west into Pan- 
ama's interior at Rio Hato, troops 


find the area a marked change in 
terrain and climate, and it is here 
that much of the large unit training 
is carried on. The jungle growth 


thins out between the Zone and 
Rio Hato, and the area, though 
still tropical, appears to be some- 
what like the Southwestern United 
States. Although the Rio Hato area 
is more open country, it is deeply 
many different directions by 
arroyos 


cut 
An entire 
ny or more can operate in 
f the arroyos without being 


and streams. 
com] 
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BG conducts orientation sessions for visiting Latin 


Annually each unit undergoes a three-week cycle at the 


Jungle Warfare Training Center. 


observed. Further, it is sufficiently 
open and reasonably level terrain 
that airborne and armor operations 
can be carried on during the joint 
exercises. 

Training in control of civil dis- 
turbances is carried on in the battle 
group and also among other Army 
units in the area. The training 
proved itself when men of the 20th 
Infantry were twice called during 
November 1959 to control (on the 
Canal Zone-Panama border) mobs 
who had been inspired by radical 


A high percentage of the men win the 
Jungle Expert Badge. 


nationalistic and communist agita- 
tors. In each case, riotous crowds 
of as many as a thousand were pre- 
vented from entering the Zone be- 
yond the immediate border. No life 
was lost and extensive damage to 
property in the Zone was avoided. 

In their off-duty hours, members 
of the 20th Infantry are able to take 
advantage throughout the year of 
deep-sea fishing, boating, 
ming at beaches and pools, outdoor 
sports, hunting, and visiting numer- 
ous tourist attractions in Panama 
and nearby countries. Recreation 
facilities in this area are consid- 
ered to be among the finest over- 
seas. 

The 20th Infantry’s outstanding 
performance of duty from 21 Sep- 
tember 1866 to the present has re- 
sulted in the regiment’s being 
awarded Distinguished Unit Cita- 
tions for the 2d Battalion (Caban- 
uan Hills, PI) and the 3d Battalion 
(Maffin Bay, New Guinea) with an 
additional Distinguished Unit Cita- 
tion for that battalion (Munoz, PI); 
Meritorious Unit Citations for 
Service Company and Medical De- 
tachment (both for the Pacific The- 
ater); and the Philippine Presiden- 
tial Unit Streamer for the regiment. 

Seven members of the 20th In- 
fantry have been awarded the 
Medal of Honor while serving with 
Sykes Regulars. 


swim- 
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O REALIZE its mission of backing 
+ | up the Regular Army, the 
Reserve must aim its training to- 
ward modern warfare—right now, 
1961 style. However, a major diffi- 
culty exists in that there is relative 
lack of up-to-date military knowl- 
edge in the Reserve. 
Reserve leaders 
and instructors have not been able 
to keep up with new developments, 
they must rely upon the personal 
knowledge gained from World War 
II and Korea or upon the knowl- 


Because many 


edge of those few who can take 
time from civilian jobs to attend 
Army service schools. Unfortunate- 


ly, this doesn’t provide a complete- 


solution to the 
problem of keeping up to date. 


ly satisfactory 


This situation is not a result of a 
lack of desire, but of a lack of op- 
portunity to The average 
has only 48 two-hour 
drills each year to learn the new 


learn. 
Reservist 


our modern 
Army; moreover, he has only two 
weeks each 


skills needed to man 


summer to practice 
these skills. Thus, this problem of 
keeping up to date becomes most 
acute for those individuals whose 
duties require a high degree of 
technical knowledge. 

Take, for example, personnel in- 
volved in the operation and main- 
tenance of armored personnel car- 
riers—a post-Korean development 
Because Reservists have little ex- 
perience in the use and mainte- 
nance of these vehicles, it is nearly 
train 
drivers, mechanics and unit lead- 
ers. And the APC is a relatively 
simple piece of equipment; con- 


impossible to adequately 
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sider the plight of a unit such as 
the aircraft maintenance or short- 
radar detachments, or as- 
weapon platoons. If the 
instructor on this type of highly 
technical equipment do not know 
their subject thoroughly (and 
many do not) what can the stu- 
dents be expected to learn? 
Certainly, this situation should 
be corrected if we are to have Re- 


range 
sault 


serve organizations capable of ac- 
complishing their mission without 
a lengthy period of training after 
mobilization. But how? 

One answer might be to send 
key personnel to a one-week “re- 
fresher” course in the spring of 
each year. Information learned at 
this time would be most useful 
in preparing for the subsequent 
two-week summer training period 
and in planning for the next train- 
ing year, which begins immediate- 
ly following the 
Conceivably, 


summer camp. 
intensive training 
would be given in subjects appro- 
priate to each group of students. 

For example, Infantry company 
and platoon sergeants 
would be trained in the latest small 
unit tactics, use of armored per- 
sonnel carriers and company wea- 
pons, CBR_ warfare, antitank 
defense, patrolling and so forth. 
Technical specialists would be 
trained in their MOS duties while 
staff members are trained in the 
workings of their positions. Supply 
and administrative personnel would 
also have the opportunity to catch 
up on the latest changes in those 
activities. 

Such training should, of course, 


officers 
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consist of both classroom and fied 
work, with the object of pouring on 
as much instruction of immediately 
practical use as is possible in the 
time available. Further, this train- 
ing should be conducted by quaii- 
fied Regular Army instructors 
under the guidance of the branch 
school involved. If set up in each 
Army area, travel involved and 
expense to the government could 
be held to a minimum. These 
courses should be publicly an- 
nounced well in advance to mini- 
mize objections from 
employers. Housekeeping and ad- 
ministrative details should also be 
handled by the active Army to 
allow the Reservists to devote all 
of their time to the instruction 
being given. 

A second way the Army can 
assist the Reserve in preparing for 
modern warfare is by providing 
current operational guidance. Pro- 
fessional journals, such as Infantry, 
do an excellent and much-appre- 
ciated job in this respect. Active 
Army officers and men assigned as 
Reserve unit advisers also have 
made a distinguished record of as- 
sistance. But these cannot provide 
enough of the basic information 
needed to bring the Reserve to a 
high level of performance in rou- 
tine, day-to-day operations. 

Perhaps this problem could be 
solved by the “adoption” of each 
Reserve unit by a similar Regular 
Army unit up to and including di- 
visions. The active units could 
include the Reserve units on dis- 
tribution lists for operational ma- 
terial such as administrative and 


civilian 
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itional orders, SOPs, training 
edules and so forth. Such a pro- 
would require little effort on 
part of the sponsoring unit 
providing a welcome fund of 
rmation for the adopted unit. 
exchange of correspondence 
een personnel of the two units 

1 also have very desirable 
ults in many instances, as the 
blems met by one unit will be 
lar to the ones facing the other. 
And perhaps Reservists can supply 
answers for questions trou- 
bling the full-timers! Although this 
plan of exchange information be- 
tween Active Army and Reserve 
units is practiced to a minor ex- 
tent by some units, its full-scale 
implementation for all Reserve 


sim 
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units would have a salutary effect. 

The benefits resulting from these 
proposals, if effected, would be 
many. Reserve units would be get- 
ting the know-how now that they 
would otherwise not get until after 
mobilization. In the event of an 
emergency, Reservists would be 
familiar with current operating 
methods and would immediately 
fit into their duties on a par with 
members of the Active Army. With 
more meat in Reserve training pro- 


QUALITY 


not quantity 


OTIVATION is a high-sounding 

word not often used in ev- 
eryday soldier conversation. None- 
theless, it is a word with which 
we are all familiar. 

The mess sergeant “motivates” 
the KPs by putting the lazy ones on 
pots and pans. The company com- 
mander may “motivate” with three- 
day passes (or Article 15). And in 
almost every facet of the Army— 
from the squad room to the service 
school—we find a great deal of 
motivation for success. 

In one important area however, 
this isn’t the case. In our training 
of recruits, strangely enough, there 
is insufficient emphasis on motiva- 
tion. Of course, the word is used, 
but that’s about all. In our Basic 
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Combat Training (BCT) and Ad- 
vanced Individual Training (AIT) 
programs, academic achievement 
or excellence of performance is 
relegated to a position of relative 
unimportance. The emphasis is on 
quantity, not quality. As a result, 
many of our recruits wallow 
through the program caring little 
about what they learn or how. 

It is true that tests—physical fit- 
ness and proficiency—are given 
during BCT and AIT. However, 
whether an individual fails or 
passes these tests is immaterial 
since the results will affect neither 
his final standing in the training 
program nor his chances for pro- 
motion in the future. This, of 
course, destroys initiative as can 


grams, many individuals would re- 
enlist in units where time is well 
spent in effective training. 

Certainly, the Reserve has 
proved its ability in the past and 
will do so again if it becomes 
necessary—and if there is time for 
it to attain proficiency in the art 
of soldiering. But aid is needed 
now to enable the Reserve to be 
ready for the modern battlefield. 

Give us the knowledge—we'll 
provide the skill! 


by Ist Lt Robert H. Ratcliff 


be seen by the following examples: 

Recruit “A,” upon entering the 
Army and getting his first taste of 
military life, is convinced that he 
has committed a grievous error by 
enlisting; or (if he is a draftee), he 
feels that the government was en- 
tirely wrong to draft him. Accord- 
ingly, Recruit “A” immediately de- 
clares his intention to “just get by” 
until his ETS. As a consequence, 
he refuses to become concerned 
over any phase of training. The 
training committees are then stuck 
with a deadhead who refuses to 
stay awake or take notes in class. 
In the company area, the platoon 
leader has on his hands a very 
mediocre soldier who manages to 
“just get by.” On days when strenu- 
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ous training is scheduled, Recruit 
“A” will manage to go on sick call. 
In the last week of training he 
makes under 200 on the physical 
fitness test, and on the final pro- 
ficiency test he only goes through 
the motions of taking the test, re- 
ceiving a rating of “unsatisfactory.” 
Recruit “A” does not mind, though, 
since grades make little difference 
to him. He has received assign- 
ment instructions already and he 
knows that he will be leaving the 
training command within a few 
days. 

Conversely, Recruit “B” is a 
well-disciplined, highly motivated 
individual who possesses a strong 
desire to succeed. During classes 
he takes notes and asks questions 
on points not understood; later he 
reviews his notes during the eve- 
ning. In the company area, the pla- 
toon leader finds Recruit “B” to be 
a model soldier. He is a real com- 
petitor, and he looks forward to 
the day of the final proficiency 
and physical fitness tests since he 
is sincerely interested in being rec- 
ognized as one of the top trainees. 
On the day of reckoning, Recruit 
“B” does exceedingly well, receiv- 
ing a rating of excellent on both 
tests. Recruit “B” is very proud of 
his accomplishments—until he real- 
izes that he will be judged on a par 
with Recruit “A” for promotion 
and assignment purposes. 

As you can see, something is 
obviously wrong with the system. 
In Recruit “B’s” next assignment 
he will be ready to do an outstand- 
ing job, but Recruit “A” is not 
similarly prepared. Certainly, it is 
a gross injustice to all trainees who 
attain a rating of satisfactory or 
higher on proficiency tests to be 
judged on a par with Recruit “A.” 
Moreover, in our present age of 
competition and emphasis upon 
academic achievement, Recruit “B” 
is undoubtedy deserving of more 
consideration that Recruit “A.” 
But what can be done? 

In addition to selecting the high 
gunners or riflemen in each train- 
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ing cycle, we should select and rec- 
ognize, with appropriate awards, 
the high scorer on the final pro- 
ficiency test, the high scorer on 
the final physical fitness test and 
the outstanding trainee in each 
cycle. Selection of the outstanding 
trainee should be based upon 
written evaluation of top conten- 
ders, to include test scores, marks- 
manship, military aptitude, leader- 
ship traits and personal hygiene. 
(This is practiced in a very few 
BCT programs, whereas it should 
be common to all BCT and AIT 
programs.) 

The outstanding trainee select- 
ed from each cycle should be given 
his choice of Army area assign- 
ments, provided quotas are avail- 
able to the command in which he 
has been trained. 

Trainees should be _ ranked 
among their contemporaries ac- 
cording to the numerical grade 
received on the final proficiency 
test. Further, a statement reflecting 
this standing should be placed in 
the 201 file of every trainee com- 
pleting either BCT or AIT. (For 
example: Pvt. John Doe, RA1122- 
2333, having completed the final 
proficiency test for BCT on 10 
August 1960 received an adjectival 
rating of Excellent. Class standing 
was 10 among 121.) This statement 
will provide future commanders 
with another tool for selecting pur- 
poses and should be given due 
consideration when contemplating 
promotion of the individual. 

The three most outstanding 
trainees in each unit should also 
be promoted to private first class 
immediately after completing the 
training cycle. This would motivate 
the trainees in perhaps the most 
tangible way of all. 

Trainees missing in excess of 40 


hours of instruction and training 
should be recycled upon written 
recommendation of the compary 
commander. Whether training 
missed is consecutive or not shoud 
be immaterial, provided the com- 
mander deems it advisable to re- 
cycle the individual. Further, the 
final authority in this matter should 
be the company commander, and he 
should not be penalized for such 
action nor should he be required to 
justify it by a long written expla- 
nation. 

The measures set forth above 
are indeed simple. If instituted in 
our present BCT and AIT pro- 
grams, however, they are sufficient 
to bolster the principle of motiva- 
tion. By offering both tangible and 
intangible rewards, as well as a 
penalty for being derelict, we can 
thus create a climate favorable to 
career progression and actively en- 
courage the individual to apply 
himself, and his natural endow- 
ments to take advantage of this cli- 
mate. We can also let the trainee 
know that the Army does not in- 
tend to “spoon feed” any individ- 
ual, and that a man’s career is his 
own responsibility. True, the Army 
will provide guidance and neces- 
sary training facilities to aid him in 
his development, but it is up to the 
individual to act, to work out 
his problems, and to acquire the 
knowledge, attitudes and capabili- 
ties required for holding progres- 
sively advanced positions. 

Thus, by emphasizing the indi- 
vidual trainee’s performance, we 
can return to the principle of 
motivation. In doing this, we not 
only ensure that the end product— 
the recruit—is uniformly excellent; 
we also ensure that the emphasis 
in training is properly returned to 
quality, rather than quantity. 
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e 
Toughest Kid 


on the Block 


ROM his hilltop bunker, Private 

First Class Joseph P. Mac- 
Guire scanned the sun-parched 
Korean hills, hills scarred and 
scorched by three years of war. 
Between MacGuire and the rocky 
slopes, a dried out rice paddy lay 
neglected in the sun. Shell holes 
and rubble gave mute testimony 
to the violence which had taken 
place months earlier. Now, how- 
ever all was quiet. 

The quiet seemed odd to Mac- 
Guire. He was a long way from 
his native streets in New York, 
where he was used to the rumble 
and the roar and noise of traffic. 
There he was known as the tough- 
est kid on a tough block—not mean 
or bad, you understand, but tough 
—so tough he had quit high school 
and joined the Army as soon as he 

s old enough; so tough he was 

man in his basic training group; 
ugh he had volunteered for 


Korean duty with a front-line unit. 

Now he was in his third week at 
the front, and the war was nowhere 
in sight. For weeks it had been 
quiet, with no sign of the enemy. 
MacGuire was tempted to say “To 
hell with it,” and close his weary 
eyes for a much-needed rest. Off 
to his left, about 50 yards away, 
Sergeant Fuller and Corporal Mat- 
son sat in their bunker, playing gin 
rummy. MacGuire smiled and rou- 
tinely scanned the terrain as he 
had done countless times already 
today. This time, however, he saw 
out of the corner of his eye some 
movement far to his front. Putting 
his sniper’s rifle to his shoulder, 
he peered through the telescope 
and searched the area. Sure 
enough, about five hundred yards 
in front of him a lone enemy sol- 
dier was advancing toward the 
American lines, crawling from one 
shell hole to another. He wore a 
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tobacco-brown uniform with sneak- 
ers. Slung across his back was a 
rifle which rocked with every move 
he made. MacGuire looped the rifle 
sling around his left arm and al- 
igned the enemy’s head in the cross 
bars of his scope. 

“Only two weeks on the line,” 
MacGuire thought, “and at last a 
duck. What did they say in basic 
training? Aim, hold your breath 
and squeeze the trigger?” 

Just as methodically, however, 
he released the trigger and pulled 
the rifle away from his shoulder. 
He carefully adjusted the sights on 
his weapon to five hundred yards. 
He then put the MIC back to his 
shoulder, once again aligning the 
enemy soldier’s head in the reticle. 

The soldier had stopped moving 
and was—what in blazes? He was 
eating! MacGuire studied his face 
through the scope, a dark face not 
unlike the Puerto Ricans in Mac- 
Guire’s outfit, but with the cheek- 
bones and eyes characteristic of the 
Chinese. 

“He’s so young,” MacGuire 
thought. “He couldn’t be much 
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nore than seventeen. Just my age.” 

“Last meal chump,” 
MacGuire laughed, playing the 
tough kid role to the hilt. Slowly 
he tightened his finger on the trig- 
ger, but again he brought his rifle 
down. Pulling back the operating 
rod, he checked the chamber to see 
if the weapon was loaded, knowing 
all the time that it was. “What’s 
the matter he asked 
himself. “Just squeeze the trig- 
ger! It’s as easy as that.” Placing 
the rifle butt down on the floor of 
his bunker, MacGuire leaned wear- 
ily against the jagged rock wall 
and looked out across the rice pad- 
dy at the enemy soldier. A sudden 
gust in the light breeze across the 
six-inch mound of dirt piled around 
his bunker, getting some dust into 
MacGuire’s Blinking, he 


for you, 


with me?” 


eyes. 


cleared the dust from his eyes and 
brushed it off his face, out of the 
adolescent beard beginning to show 
on his cheeks. “I’m acting like a 
kid, a punk kid,” he thought, “and 
I am a kid, dammit. Just one kid, 
knowing nothing, supposed to kill 


another kid who knows less. What’s 
this God-forsaken war all about 
anyway?” 

MacGuire startled by a 
shuffling sound nearby. He knew 
it couldn’t be the enemy so close 
already. Looking down the line, 
he saw Sergeant Fuller and Cor- 
poral Matson continuing their 
never-ending game of gin rummy. 
“Hell,” he thought, “They’re sup- 
posed to be looking out for Chinks, 
too. Why don’t they knock this 
guy off?” For a second he thought 
of tossing some pebbles into their 
bunker to let them know the Chi- 
nese soldier was out there. But no, 
they would want to know why he 
hadn’t killed the enemy himself. 
“Best shot in the outfit!” That was 
PFC Joseph Patrick MacGuire. 
Many years of practice at Coney 
Island had gone into his acquir- 
ing that distinction. 

Sweat flowed from MacGuire’s 
forehead as the toughest kid on 
the block began to worry. He 


was 
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mopped the sweat away with his 
sleeve and glared into the burning 
sun. “Great day for baseball,” he 
thought. “Wonder how the Dodg- 
ers are doing today.” Raising the 
rifle to his shoulder once more, he 
peeked through the sight at the 
Chinese, who had finished eating 
and was moving again, dropping to 
the ground every so often to sur- 
vey the terrain before him. Mac- 
Guire saw the enemy’s head, the 
crossed lines of the telescope meet- 
ing at the tip of his nose. Holding 
his breath, MacGuire pressed the 
trigger lightly, but quickly let go, 
pulling his head away from the 
scope. His heart pounded now, so 
loudly that he was sure the AR 
team in the bunker below could 


hear it. Once more he wiped the 
sweat from his brow. 

“Suppose I killed that guy and 
the truce is signed tomorrow. That 
kid would probably be the only 
man I’d ever kill in my whole life,” 
he thought. Some of the veterans, 
like DiGiovanni of the AR Team, 
didn’t make it any easier for the 
kids like MacGuire. They talked 
about dreaming of the first man 
they killed, even years later. 

MacGuire peered over the para- 
pet again, watching the soldier 
creeping forward. An _ impulse 
shook him, and he almost leaped 
up to yell “Go home! Get the hell 
out of here! Do you wanta get 
shot?” But the Chinese crept 
steadily forward. 

A mosquito dropped to Mac- 


Guire’s left wrist, making him 
flinch as it bit the wrist. Slowly 
carefully MacGuire ran his rizht 
hand along the upper hand guard 
of the rifle, then quickly—SMACK! 
The mosquito was smeared lifeless. 
ly on MacGuire’s wrist. “Just like 
that. One smack and he’s gone,” 
he thought. And he knew that just 
as he alone had decided that the 
mosquito should die, so he alone 
would decide the fate of the sol- 
dier crawling along the ground 
ahead of him. 

The enemy was now about three 
hundred yards away and moving 
closer with each passing second, 
MacGuire fixed his sight at battle 
range, three hundred yards, and 
locked it in place. He brought the 
rifle to his shoulder again, and 
aligned the target. A smile crossed 
his lips as he wondered what Fa- 
ther Kelley would say to him now. 
“Thou shalt not kill!” What a 
joke! 

“Let’s see now. Breathe. Aim. 
Slack .. .” He looked at the en- 
emy’s face glistening in the glare 
of the sun, inhaled deeply, but then 
slowly let his breath out and gazed 
up at the sky. Cloudless, blue, sun- 
ny, a perfect day for baseball. 
“Hmmm, it’s Monday here. It'll 
be Sunday there, I think. I bet the 
Dodgers got a doubleheader today. 
Wonder who they’re playing? 
Damn newspapers are two weeks 
behind.” Putting his rifle back to 
his shoulder, he looked through the 
sight. Then, a creeping numbness 
took hold of him. He couldn’t lo- 
cate the enemy soldier. 

For the first time during the 
whole afternoon, MacGuire was 
frightened. Somewhere out there, 
not more than one hundred yards 
from him, an armed enemy soldier 
was advancing relentlessly toward 
his position. MacGuire realized 
immediately what must have hap- 
pened. In the short time MacGuire 
had spent looking up at the sky, 
the Chinese soldier had crawled 
over to a road fill that ran per- 
pendicular to the American lines 
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and ducked into the adjacent ditch. 
MacCGuire looked frantically up 
and down the road and realized 
that the enemy could now come 
practically into the American posi- 
tion with complete concealment. 
MacGuire was tense. His finger 
twitched on the trigger. He des- 
perately hoped that the Chinese 
would present himself again as a 
prime target. He knew he would 
not hesitate again. 

MacGuire almost jumped out of 
his foxhole when he finally saw the 
Chinese soldier coming up over 
the road fill. He quickly shifted 
his rifle to the new direction, 
brought it to his shoulder, aligned 
the enemy in his sights and fired. 
Just as quickly, however, the en- 
emy had cocked his arm and tossed 
a grenade toward Sergeant Ful- 
ler’s bunker. MacGuire’s round 
hit the Chinese just below the left 
eye, smashing in his face. He 
slumped to the ground, dead. A 
split second later, an explosion 
rocked the ground, and Sergeant 
Fuller and Corporal Matson 
sprawled lifeless and mutilated in 
their bunker. 

The rapidity with which events 
had taken place bewildered Mac- 
Guire. He stared in dumb amaze- 
ment at the Chinese “youngster” 
he had been observing for well 
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onto an hour. MacGuire glanced 
reluctantly toward what had been 
Sergeant Fuller’s bunker, then 
turned his eyes away and stared 
vacantly straight ahead. 

He remained in this position for 
several minutes before the platoon 
sergeant, Sergeant Terrel, made his 
way to MacGuire’s bunker. Ter- 
rel’s voice was soothing, the first 
time MacGuire had ever heard it 
so. “Way to go, kid,” he said. “You 
did your job. You got the Chink 
cold. Now take it easy. Come on 
out now and let Grady here take 
over for a while.” MacGuire obeyed 
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automatically, climbing lifelessly 
out of his bunker. PFC Grady 
slapped him on the back saying 
“Good shot, Mac. You caught him 
cold.” 

As MacGuire returned to the 
platoon area, word of his feat had 
preceded him. Shouts of “Way to 
go, MacGuire!” and “Nice shooting, 
Mac!” greeted him. A New York 
buddy chimed in, “Didn’t I always 
tell you guys he was the toughest 
kid on the block?” 

And MacGuire, the toughest kid 
on the block, crawled into his fox- 
hole and wept. 
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® Iread... “The Silent Avenue of 
Approach” [Infantry, Aug-Sep 60] with 
a consuming interest ... The swim- 
ming program has too long been over- 
looked by the Army ... The Army 
rejects a man from military service 
if he is a cripple and cannot walk, yet 
a man who is crippled when in the 
water because he cannot swim is ac- 
ceptable . . . It is time that military 
swimming is integrated into the ATP. 
I am in charge of the swimming 
instructor team at Fort Ord... We 
have proved that a minimum of three 
hours can give a man the required 
skills to help him survive in water 
. . I will be glad to send our lesson 
plans to any interested military per- 
sonnel, and give any help I can to 
those interested in integrating swim- 
ming instruction into unit training. 
2d Lt Ronald E. Bates 
Hq & Hq Det, 3rd Brigade 
Fort Ord, Calif. 


® The article “Infiltration” by Major 
Gordon Sumner, which appeared in 
the August-September 1960 issue of 
Infantry, has a particular bearing on 
current teaching in the Australian 
Army. I should appreciate your per- 
mission to reprint this article in the 
Australian Army Journal. 
Colonel E. G. Keogh 
Editor, Australian Army Journal 
Australian Military Forces 
Army Headquarters 
Melbourne 
We are grateful for your interest 
and for this evidence of Infantry’s 
value to Allied Forces, Permission is, 
of course, granted.—Ed. 


e ... Infantry ... still needs one 
more department to make it a well- 
rounded publication—‘“Questions and 
Answers” .. . I realize that most of 
your answers to inquiries are con- 
tained in your “Letters to the Editor” 
Department, but why not devote space 
elsewhere specifically for this need. 
Numerous questions arise daily in In- 
fantry units which perhaps only the 
experts at the Infantry School can 
answer. I think there is a great need 
for such a new department and hope 
to see it included in the ever-changing 
scope of Infantry. 

lst Lt Paul B. Barbee 
Route 1 
Mooresboro, N. C. 

We have considered including a 
“Questions and Answers” department 
in the magazine; however, initiation of 
such a department is entirely depend- 
ent upon the volume of queries we 
receive. With the small amount we 
have had in the past, it has not been 
feasible to publish a separate depart- 
ment for these questions. Should the 
number of questions directed to us rise 
appreciably, a separate “Questions and 
Answers” department will be seriously 
considered.—Ed. 


® -On page 4 of the October issue of 
Infantry, you picture a missile bring- 
ing atomic destruction upon a city. 
While I am gratified by the confidence 
shown in our very fine HAWK missile, 
I am afraid that the atomic devas- 
tation of Webber City is a little out of 
line for this anti-aircraft weapon. 
lst Lt Chris Patte 
Box 5536 
University, Ala. 

Hmmmm. What was it that Abe 
Lincoln said? “You may fool all of the 
people some of the time .. .” Besides, 
we had a heck of a time finding any 
other photo that would have cropped 
out and suited our needs. Touché.—Ed. 


e [Re “The Monthly List”] .. . How 
about including military publications 
(FMs, etc.) which can be purchased 
through the Book Department in “The 
Monthly List?” These manuals are is- 


sued too few too’ late to the Naticnal 
Guard at company level.... 

S/Sgt Glenn Simpson 
1284 Woodlow St 
Pontiac, Mich. 

Most Field Manuals may be pur- 
chased through the Book Department, 
USAIS. Exceptions are primarily ti ose 
which contain classified information. 
Space limitations preclude our lisiing 
each publication for sale; however, 
prices will be quoted on queries 
directed to the Book Department, 
USAIS, Ft. Benning, Georgia.—Ed 


@ TI have two questions that concern 
dismounted drill. 

1. Does the command STAND AT 
EASE have a preparatory command 
and a command of execution? If s0, 
what is the preparatory command and 
what is the command of execution? 

2. If a unit is in the position of 
attention at normal interval, what 
command or commands are given to 
have the unit execute dress right at 
close interval? What movements do 
the men execute? 

Capt Norbert A. Kanzler 
Dep’t of Military Science 
Eastern Michigan University 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 

The following answers were fur- 
nished by the Ranger Dep’t, USAIS, 
which is responsible for interpretation 
of FM 22-5.—Ed. 

1. The preparatory command is 
STAND AT, the command of execution 
is EASE (Ref par 20 c, FM 22-5, Aug 
1958). 

2. When at normal interval, to dress 
the squad or platoon at close interval, 
the command is AT CLOSE INTER- 
VAL, DRESS RIGHT, DRESS (Ref 
par 66 and 27 c, FM 22-5, August 
1958). 

The Drill and Ceremonies Manual 
does not include any commands 
whereby a company commander can 
have his company execute dress right 
at close interval from normal interval. 
If the commander wishes his company 
to form at close interval, the platoons 
are so instructed when they form. (See 
paragraphs 91 and 93, FM 22-5.) 
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rom the expressions on the 
F faces of the Doughboys in the 
photograph above, one might sup- 
pose that they were experiencing 
the same problem regarding mobil- 
ity that Infantrymen today are 
faced with. Their attitudes seem 
to range from dejected resignation 
to downright disgust concerning the 
inadequacy and impracticality of 
their machine. 
Today, more than ever, the need 
for mobility created by the nuclear 
weapons is realized by strategists 
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and tacticians, as well as the mud- 
slogging Infantryman. But what 
we Infantrymen have done to ac- 
quire more and better mobility for 
our needs reminds me of the line 
from the old Negro spiritual which 
says, “Everybody talkin’ ‘bout, 
nobody goin’ there — heaven, 
heaven.” In effect, we have done 
virtually nothing. We have 
adopted a pentagonal organization 
and we have removed the adminis- 
trative support burden from our 
tactical elements wherever it has 


THE 
INFANT 
VEHICL 


What 
should 
it be? 


BY 
MAJ WALTER P. MEYER 


been possible. We have also added 
a token number of Armored per- 
sonnel carriers and a few trucks 
to the Infantry division. Yet we 
still do not have mobility! 

The answer to our problem is 
an Infantry Vehicle—not a vehicle 
designed by another combat arm 
to fulfill their needs and concepts. 
We need a vehicle that fulfills the 
Infantry’s needs—one designed to 
move the Infantryman on the 
modern battlefield and designed to 
protect him when he needs it. 
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A viewing screen should permit the fighting personnel to view their objective 
and its surroundings . . . 


Unfortunately, today’s vehicles do 
not fill this requirement. 
The vehicle I have in mind must 


be light enough to be air transport- 


able and air droppable. It must be 
mobile enough to negotiate snow, 
deserts, swamps and all but alpine 
mountains. As far as the actual size 
is concerned, let’s let our brothers 
in arms, the Air Force, tell us the 
maximum weight, height, width 
and length that they will be able to 
transport when the new Infantry 
tocl is ready for use. 

What armament should be on 
this vehicle? Not a 90mm gun, not 
an antiaircraft weapon, but merely 
a rapid-firing weapon about the 
size of our current caliber .50 
machinegun. The vehicle’s weapon 
should not be the kind with which 
we will seek out and fight tanks 
and other armored vehicles, but 
one which will protect its fighting 
passengers, the rifle squad, as they 
unload from or load into the ve- 
hicle in the course of fighting. The 
vehicle should be capable of carry- 
ing an antitank weapon to defend 
itself against (not to take over the 
role of) Armor. The machinegun 
should be located well forward on 
the vehicle where it can protect 
loading and unloading troops. It 
should also be capable of being 
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fired by either the vehicle operator 
or commander so that continuous 
fire suport is available. 

What should the passenger ca- 
pacity be? Let’s set our sights flex- 
ibly—make it fourteen. This may 
sound excessive, but is it? If we 
transport our current eleven man 
squad and a vehicle operator, we 
have already used twelve spaces. 
The remaining spaces can be used 
to transport those too often forgot- 
ten extras—the platoon leader, the 
platoon sergeant, the radio opera- 
tor, the messenger, the aidman, etc. 
Our present vehicles, the M59 and 


M113, do not provide this vitally 
needed space. If weapon efficiency 
and lethality continue to incre.ise 
and we are able to reduce the size 
of our squads to five or six men, 
we have lost nothing. It will then 
be possible to transport two squads 
instead of one, and we can reduce 
our vehicle requirements by one- 
half. 

Should this vehicle be capable of 
crossing rivers, lakes and other 
water barriers? By all means. It 
should be able to negotiate these 
obstacles, but not at five to eight 
miles per hour as our present ve- 
hicles do. It should be able to cross 
at somewhere in the vicinity of 20 
miles per hour. Impossible? Not at 
all. Let industry develop an inte- 
gral hydro-jet or rocket to do the 
job. They can do it. 

What type of engine should it 
have? Diesel, gasoline, electric or 
turbine? Once again, let industry 
decide. Here are our basic require- 
250-mile range, combat 
loaded; speed up to 40 miles per | 
hour; maintenance of one hour for 
every forty-eight hours of opera- 
tion; fuel, none in particular, but 
have a capability of using anything 
from captured Cognac to aviation 
gas. Perhaps this is beginning to 
sound impossible, but then Ameri- 
can ingenuity is used to overcom- 
ing the impossible. Samuel Johnson 


ments: 











. so that they may leave the vehicle fully oriented and ready to fight. 
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other way of saying it: “Few 
thing. are impossible to diligence 
and « «ill.” 

Th protective factors of the 
body and chassis need not be such 
that ‘hey will withstand antitank 
fire: nowever, they should with- 
stand small arms fire and over- 
head fire from artillery and mor- 
tars. The body should also protect 
gers from nuclear radiation. 
Attenuation of nuclear radiation 
should be sufficient to allow safe 
se through contaminated 
areas. It should have an air filter to 
remove toxic gases and radioactive 
dust—not something so elaborate as 
to give relief to hay fever and 
sufferers—just a simple 
device to perform the basic filtering 
function. 

What design should the hull be? 
Once again, let industry decide. 
Probably exoskeletal will result, 
since it is purported to be four 
times stronger than conventional 
types. 

Unloading from a fully enclosed 
vehicle always creates a problem 
of orienting the passengers. To 


had < 


passe! 


passa 


asthma 


overcome this, I suggest developing 
a screen which would fold down 
into the passenger compartment 
when the loading-unloading ramp 
is closed. This screen, electronic, 
optical or whatever its principle, 
should provide the passengers with 
a 180-degree view of the terrain in 
front of the vehicle as seen by the 
naked eye. This would permit the 
passengers (the fighting personnel) 
to view their objective and its sur- 
roundings and permit them to leave 
the vehicle fully oriented and 
ready to fight. 


The remaining characteristics are 
that it must have a capability of 














The Infantry vehicle should be capable of conversion to a mobile CP as well 
as to other uses. 


transporting all Infantry crew- 
served weapons and permit their 
being fired from the vehicle; have 
on-board storage for the transport- 
ed unit’s basic ammunition load, so 
that the squad members would not 
have to climb or trip over it as it 
lies on the floor( as in our present 
vehicles); provide on-board stow- 
age for limited individual equip- 
ment; be capable of conversion to 
a mobile CP; have cargo transport 
capability of two and one-half 
tons; and have a conversion kit 
which makes it capable of being 
used as a frontline tanker with 
about a 1200-gallon fuel capacity. 

How many of these vehicles 
should there be? Where should 
they be located? First, let me say 
that this vehicle should be located 
in every fighting unit in the In- 
fantry division. In the battle group, 
the basic fighting unit, there should 
be only two types of vehicles: the 
one described in this article and a 
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command and reconnaissance-anti- 
tank vehicle. All elements of the 
battle group not equipped with the 
C&R-AT vehicle should use the In- 
fantry vehicle. All resupply items, 
maintenance personnel and equip- 
ment, messes, wounded personnel, 
weapons and command posts of the 
battle group should be transported 
in the Infantry vehicle. This limits 
the types of vehicles to be sup- 
ported to two, makes all elements 
100% mobile, reduces procurement 
and associated logistical problems 
and provides a ready reserve of 
vehicles for the fighting elements 
at all times. 

This sounds like quite a lot to 
expect from one type of vehicle 
and possibly I have left out many 
items, most of them nice to have. 
However, the vehicle must possess 
these minimum characteristics and 
at the same time must be simple to 
operate, reliable, easy to maintain, 
and flexible in use. 

We need this vehicle now, not 
in the distant future, and we need 
it for every Infantry fighting unit 
regardless of where they are de- 
ployed in the world. If and when 
we get such a vehicle, we — the 
Infantrymen — should test it, ap- 
prove it and use it. 











AN ATR-ARMED 


BATTLE GROUP 


hat’s wrong with the pres- 

¥, ent concept of helicopter- 
borne operations? In theory it ap- 
pears both logical and well suited 
to our mobility needs. However, 
two questions arise in every dis- 
cussion of the airmobile operation: 
How and where do we get enough 
helicopters to mobilize our force, 
maintain our tactical integrity, and 
still not constantly juggle an over- 
whelming number of changes to 
several different loading plans? 
Secondly, how can we offset our 
vulnerability to enemy ground fire 
while trying to land in the objec- 


tive area? 

The present concept provides 
four aviation transportation battal- 
ions to each field army and pre- 
scribes that helicopters from these 
battalions will be used to mobilize 
our force. There are several dis- 
advantages to this system. First, it 
does not make the means for 
mobility immediately responsive 
to the commander on the ground. 
If a division commander needs 
mobility to plug a gap and prevent 
exploitation of an enemy nuclear 
attack, he does not need it after 
coordination with corps and army 
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and after a loading plan car be 
mated with available aircraft. He 
needs it immediately! 

If a battle group commander is 
directed to employ, and often on 
very short notice, portions of his 
battle group as an airmobile force, 
he and his staff and company com- 
manders should not be saddled 
with the mathematics of how many 
men can be put in how many of 
what type helicopters. The com- 
mander normally deals in units 
and he should be able to deal in 
helicopter units which fit his fight- 
ing units. In other words, he 
should have modular units to de- 
tach from a parent aviation unit 
and “plug in” to the rifle platoons 
or companies of the battle group. 
Other modular units should fit 
elements of the combat support 
company and the headquarters 
company. Why not have an avia- 
tion unit (battalion or squadron) 
at division level, organized specifi- 
cally to fit the battle group, unit 
for unit? 

Figure 1 illustrates such a unit 
and indicates the personnel and 
aircraft necessary to do the job. 
Note that this is not a “U. S. Army- 
1975” concept. There are no zero 
ground pressure vehicles, flying 
cranes, or death rays involved. The 
aircraft shown are in inventory 
now. Figure 2 shows this unit su- 
perimposed on a battle group. The 
tactical integrity of all units, both 
Infantry and aviation, is main- 
tained. Students of air movement 
planning will find the aircraft re 
quirements different from those 
normally used to lift units of the 
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battle group. The primary differ- 
ence is that under this concept no 
vehicles would lifted in the assault 
echelon. If the commanders require 
vehicles in the assault, additional 
helicopters must be added to this 
organization, probably per 
vehicie desired. 

Using this concept, a rifle platoon 
leader would know he has three 
H-34 helicopters to carry his pla- 
toon. A suggested employment 
would be one rifle squad in each 
aircraft, one machinegun crew in 
each of two aircraft, and the head- 
quarters in the third. The rifle com- 
pany commander would know that 
each of his platoons had adequate 
attached aircraft and he could plan 
in terms of units. Each element of 
the battle group would enjoy this 
same advantage. Subordinate units 
would also have the advantage of 
simplified and dispersed loading, 
thus avoiding massing in company- 
size marshalling areas. 

This concept does not imply that 


one 
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a battle group must always be air- 
mobile, or that just one battle 
group could have airmobile ele- 
ments at any given time. If this 
battalion were organic to the In- 
fantry division, the division com- 
mander could airmobilize elements 
of any size within any or all of his 
battle groups simply by detaching 
the proper modular units and 
plugging them in as necessary. 
Now, what can be done to reduce 
enemy ground fires in the objec- 
tive area? The present answer of 
landing only in undefended or 
lightly defended areas is not com- 
pletely adequate. We can pick ob- 
jectives which are not defended, 
or which we think are not de- 
fended, but our enemy will be as 
mobile as we are. What was un- 
defended last night may be oc- 
cupied this morning. We will not 
always be able to divert our at- 
tack to another area, especially 
when our objective and the time 
of seizing it may be critical to the 


division mission. We must be 
capable of suppressing ground fires 
when necessary. 

Since airmobile operations are 
an extension of normal ground 
combat, the answer to enemy fires 
may be found by examining Infan- 
try techniques. How do we sup- 
press fires in a foot assault? By 
using artillery and mortar fires 
and by fire of the assaulting force. 
The airmobile force cannot normal- 
ly be supported by artillery and 
mortars, but we can carry our own 
supporting fires in the form of 
rockets, missiles, and machine- 
guns.' All of these have been 
proven effective mounted on heli- 
copters, not to bring fire on a spe- 
cific foxhole or to engage in 
marksmanship contests, but to 
place a large volume of fire on an 
area target for a limited period of 
time. SS-10 and SS-11 missiles 
have been tested from helicopters 
and are just as effective as from the 
ground and would give the force 
a capability to attack key point 
targets if necessary. Helicopters 
armed with missiles would be 
those carrying the antitank squads 
(with 106-mm recoilless rifles car- 
ried internally, minus vehicles) 
and those carrying the assault 
weapons platoon (with organic 
missiles carried internally, minus 
vehicles). All other helicopters, ex- 
cept command vehicles, would be 
armed with aerial rockets. 

The firepower of these helicop- 
ters would not enable a unit to 
overwhelm an objective regardless 
of the strength and determination 
of the enemy force thereon; it 
would, however, greatly enhance 
the chances of a successful landing, 
with minimum casualties, on any 
given objective. Once in the ob- 
jective area, the troops would land 
either on the objective at the as- 
sault line, or at a nearby line of 
deployment, and immediately bring 





*See “Where Are Our Shooting 'Cop- 
ters?” by Maj Owen R. Grogan, 
Infantry, Oct-Nov 1960. 
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small arms fire on the enemy. The 
mortars, 8lmm and 4.2-inch, could 
be landed anywhere within range 
of the objective and conceivably 
could land before the assault units 
under temporary protection of re- 
connaissance platoon elements. 
Once on the ground, we have 
very poor mobility since we have 
made no provision for ground ve- 
hicles. To partially offset this, com- 
mand vehicles and those landing 
antitank squads and assault wea- 
pons could remain with the ground 
forces. This would give some de- 
gree of mobility to commanders 
and the antitank weapons. It will 
probably be necessary for the 
helicopters which carry mortars to 
remain with the weapons if the 
situation is vague or flexible. Heli- 
copters carrying the reconnaissance 
platoon would habitually remain 
with the platoon. The other heli- 
copters will probably have various 
missions, come for evacuation and 


resupply, some to move the troops 
to the reconnaissance and security 
line. Of course, if the mission is a 
raid or similar task, the entire 
flight will be needed to withdraw 
the force. 

There are, of course, disadvan- 
tages and objections to this con- 
cept. The most apparent of these 
is the large number of aircraft 
needed in each division; however, 
the number should not be an over- 
riding factor. We can no longer 
ignore the necessity for balancing 
economy with the means to per- 
form our mission. The second 
major disadvantage to this system 
is the maintenance support needed. 
No concept will work if the air- 
craft are not flyable and available. 
This problem could be solved by 
forming a maintenance and support 
unit at Army level to perform 
necessary repairs and maintenance. 
While repairing these aircraft, this 
M&S unit would replace them 


with flyable airtraft from a flo 
ing pool. Thus the unit would 
ways have the helicopters nec : 
sary to do the job. There mi 
also be objections to the person 
and equipment selected to be ! 
behind. The ideal would be hi: 
to determine and would vary w 
the mission, combat zone and c: 
rent organization. These are 
tails which could be worked o 
differently in various locations if 
necessary. 

The important point is the need 
for an improved concept, a concept 
that is capable of giving the com- 
mander immediately responsive 
airmobility while retaining unit in- 
tegrity and simplicity of employ- 
ment. My concept answers these 
requirements using existing equip- 
ment, and at the same time ac- 
centuates the need for better, 
simpler air vehicles which must 
come, but for which we cannot 
afford to wait! 


M60 Immediate Action 


IMMEDIATE ACTION ON THE M60 machinegun seems 
to be causing problems. If you do not have the weap- 
on now, save this item until you do. 

After years of the immediate action steps with the 
A6, gunners are prone to follow the same steps in 
using the M60. The steps are not the same, and acci- 
dents can happen unless the proper steps are fol- 
lowed. These are spelled out in paragraph 46, FM 
23-67, “Machinegun, 7.62mm, M60.” New students, 
not familiar with the “old” process, may inadvertently 
allow the bolt to go forward when “cocking” the gun, 
or they may fail to pull the bolt to the rear far enough 
so the sear engages the sear notch. There is a definite 
feeling transmitted to the fingers when sear is prop- 
erly engaged. 

These things are dangerous, because the M60 fires 
from an “open bolt” position. If it fails to function 
properly and a live round is left in the chamber, pull- 
ing the bolt to the rear will place the next round in 
front of the bolt. If the trigger is then pulled, the 
new round is carried into the chamber. The danger, 
of course, is the probability that the tip of the second 
round will strike the primer of the already-seated 
round, and the gun will fire with its parts out of 
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battery. This can cause serious injury to personnel 
around the gun. 

In the event a manual is not handy, here are quoted 
extracts from FM 23-67 for “immediate action” steps: 

1. Pull the cocking lever handle to the rear and insure 

that the sear engages the sear notch on the operating 
rod handle. 

. Raise the feed cover. 

. Clear the feed plate of ammunition and links. 

. Inspect the chamber and receiver and remove any 
obstruction (such as spent cartridge case) from the 
receiver. IF A ROUND IS IN THE CHAMBER DO 
NOT ATTEMPT TO REMOVE IT. 

5. Close the cover and press the trigger. 

a “live round” in the chamber.) 

6. Reload. 

7. Relay on target. 

8. Attempt to fire. 

The Weapons Department, USAIS, has recom- 
mended that this information concerning stoppages, 
and the danger inherent in improper immediate ac- 
tion procedures, be widely disseminated. For those 
units which do not yet have the M60, the fold-out 
schematic chart of the M60 in the August-September 
1960 issue of Infantry will assist you in seeing exactly 
what this problem is. The best combination, however, 
is the weapon and its applicable manuals. 


(This will fire 
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A 
PORTABLE 
BARRIER 
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li I had a tactical story to tell in order to liven 
my teaching points, I would tell it. I don’t. All I have 
is an idea which I think will help the rifle company 
commander. 

A need has existed in all recent wars for road 
and trail barriers in defensive situations. How often, 
though, can a company commander call upon the 
Engineers to produce and erect barriers at company 
level? Rightly, the answer is seldom, because other 
matters require attention, too. Per se, a need exists 
for something readily available to the commander, a 
barrier which is relatively small and which can be 
erected by his own men quickly and easily. 


I propose a prefabricated barrier, one easily 
within the capability of the company to produce with 
Engineer help during less hectic times. Because it is 
prefabricated, two benefits accrue: it can be emplaced 
rapidly, and it can be packed up and carried with the 
unit. 

My design is one of perhaps countless designs, 
but it is made in this size so that it will easily fit into 
a quarter-ton trailer when collapsed. The rest con- 
sists of eight 6-foot lengths of 2x4 lumber joined 
together by bolts (Figure 1) and forming, when 
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erected, a twelve-foot span sturdy enough for any 
purpose. When not in use, the bolts holding the upper 
horizontal brace are removed, and one bolt from each 
lower horizontal brace is removed. This will permit 
each cross-brace to be folded for storage or trans- 
port. I recommend that the loose bolts be replaced 
into empty holes so they’ll be handy the next time 
the barrier is erected. 

I don’t propose to discuss tactical employment of 
barriers, since that is well done in FM 31-10. How- 
ever, as a point of emphasis, let state that any bar- 
rier frame is useless unless protected by people or 
mines or both. Perhaps if you read the article on 
tactical uses for the Claymore in this issue, you'll 
develop some ideas of your own. 





A Matter 


oO 
Understanding 


© A reasonable man it is ob- 
- vious that a vehicle, being a 
piece of machinery, will require 
some sort of maintenance during its 
lifetime. There is no need to fight 
the idea, nor can you run away 
from it. Still, too many comman- 
ders, whom we may assume are 
otherwise reasonable men, dislike 
and distrust routine maintenance 
on their vehicles. Why? 

A lack of knowledge or under- 
standing may be the prime cause 
for this attitude. We laymen ex- 
perience pronounced feelings of 
inferiority when confronted by the 
jargon of an experienced motor 
officer. We know he is trying to tell 
us something, but what? And is it 
serious? How long will my vehicle 
be laid up before I can use it? As 
an all-wise commander I should 
know what he means, but I’m not 
going to embarrass myself by show- 
ing my ignorance. Besides, my job 
is preparing for war, not learning 
how to repair motors. 

To a degree this is sound. As 
good Infantrymen, commanders at 
all levels aspire to emulate the 
great tacticians of the past. Tactics 
is the glamor, the glory of com- 
mand. Who ever pushed through a 
bull session on a grease fitting? 

There is another problem which, 
unfortunately, has some basis in 
fact. Many commanders have seri- 
ous doubts that those individuals 
he sees in the motor pool really 
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Most laymen experience a sense of pronounced inferiority when confronted by 
the jargon of an experienced motor officer. 


qualify as soldiers. Many motor 
officers, on the other hand, often 
wonder the same about the drivers 
that commanders entrust with ex- 
pensive machinery. A mutual dis- 
trust builds and nurtures an at- 
mosphere which cannot and will 
not lend itself to decreasing the 
maintenance problem or improving 
the condition of vehicles. 

Can the situation be rectified? 
Absolutely. The maintenance sys- 
tem is simple. In essence, there are 
two services required, the daily 
and the quarterly or “Q” service. 
The daily service is performed by 


the operator, or crew, whenever 
the vehicle is operated. The “Q” 
service is scheduled quarterly and 
is performed by the second eche- 
lon mechanics, assisted by the 
driver or crew. Lubrication is per- 
formed as required by the lubrica- 
tion order, the antiquated A, B, C 
and D services having been discon- 
tinued. This system is a realistic 
approach which eliminates over- 
maintenance and _ unnecessary 
work. It is, however, a continuous 
system and one which will not 
lend itself to crash “cover-up” pro- 
grams. 
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e battle group commander, re- 
ig that maintenance is a con- 
ng process, should direct the 
itenance effort throughout the 

An 
ection will not materially affect 
of maintenance. Fre- 
t visits, however, accomplish 
purposes. First, they give evi- 
e to the maintenance person- 
that the commander is aware 
ind interested in the program. 
mdly, they give him an oppor- 
deliver guidance on 
re requirements, enabling the 
personnel to plan ac- 
dingly. Mention of the program 
‘riodically at Commander’s meet- 


annual or semi-annual 


status 


ity to 


nical 


ings serves as a reminder of this 
concern. It is also incumbent upon 
the commander and his S3 to 
understand the capabilities of bat- 
tle group and to 
plan operations within these capa- 
bilities. 

As it is advantageous for the 
commander 


transportation 


to visit his mainte- 
nance installations, so it is equally 
advantageous for the maintenance 
officer to conduct informal visits 
with A wealth of 
semi-technical knowledge can be 
imparted to the unit commander in 
a friendly and painless manner, 
and procedures can be standard- 
ized with a minimum of formality. 
The myth that maintenance is al- 
a “secret can be 
easily dispelled. 

The company commander, too, 
should be familiar with mainte- 
ance personnel and _ installations. 
The technician, recognizing the in- 
terest demonstrated by a busy com- 
mander, can do much to lighten 
the burden of command. A sincere 

mand interest in the perform- 
' of drivers and vehicles will 
rewarded by discovery of de- 
encies long before they develop 
serious hazards. The officers 
noncommissioned officers of 
unit will follow the comman- 
lead, making on-the-spot cor- 
ions, and the harrassment of 
indatory participation at motor 


commanders. 


most service” 
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The problem of maintenance normally arises only when a problem exists. 


stables by all officers may be 
avoided. 

The is the 
proper utilization of personnel. The 
old saying about assigning the in- 
corrigible, troublesome soldier to 
the motor pool still holds true. Why 
difficult to 
stand! Insurance companies recog- 
nize the hazards of young drivers 
by raising rates. Yet, we take our 
worst risks, assign them as drivers, 
and expect our vehicles to run 
well and safely. But what is the 
best way of selecting good drivers? 

How about the same system we 
use for other important jobs, de- 
monstrated soldiering ability? The 


final consideration 


this occurs is under- 


Enlisted Qualification Record (DA 
Form 20) 
soldier’s aptitudes and the level of 
driver training already completed, 
but the most important attribute 
of a driver is his desire to drive 
and muintain his vehicle. This de- 
sire, if properly guided, will ease 
not only vehicular problems but 
also normal leadership tasks. 
These, then, are the basic tenets 
of good maintenance: An under- 


will help determine a 


standing of the very simple main- 
tenance schedule, a continuous pro- 
gram of on-the-spot checks and 
corrections coupled with intelligent 
driver selection. That’s all there is 
to it! Why fight it? 


Frequent visits to the maintenance area by the commander are necessary for 
the success of the program. 





M 
M 


Justice 


EVERAL months ago in the June- 





July 1960 issue of Infantry you 
read about some of the changes and 
developments in military law which 
have occurred in the last several 
years, largely as a result of deci- 
sions and opinions of the United 
States Court of Military Appeals, 
the three-judge civilian court cre- 
ated by Congress in 1950 to act as 
a “watchdog” over the administra- 
tion of military justice in the armed 
services. Perhaps you, like many 
of our readers, were surprised and 
disturbed by some of the things 
which have been happening in this 
field. Whatever your feelings may 
have been, you were undoubtedly 
impressed with the need we have 
to keep up the various changes and 
developments in this field, since 
nearly all of us become involved in 
the administration of military just- 
ice. 

Conduct of Counsel 

In our previous military justice 
article mention was made of some 
cases which were reversed because 
of the conduct of court members 
and convening authorities. Revers- 
als have also resulted because of 
the conduct of trial counsel and de- 
fense counsel. Some trial counsel 
in their zeal have overstepped what 
the court considered proper bounds 
in trying to get convictions and stiff 
sentences, and some defense coun- 
sel on the other hand have, in the 
court’s opinion, shown a lack of 
zeal or competence in defending 
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the accused’s rights prior to find- 
ings, and in seeking lenient sen- 
tences for their clients after they 
were found guilty. For example, 
reversals have resulted from pros- 
ecution errors where the trial coun- 
sel, in his argument, invited the 
court’s attention to the fact that 
the accused failed to testify in his 
own defense, directed the court’s 
attention to policy statements con- 
tained in the Manual or depart- 
mental directives (i.e., thieves and 
troublemakers should not be re- 
tained in the service), implied that 
the convening authority desired 
that a punitive discharge be ad- 
judged, or made substantial mis- 
statements of evidence or law in 
his arguments. Reversals for de- 
fense errors have occurred as a 
result of such things as the defense 
counsel’s failure to make proper 
motions, objections and arguments, 
or to present available evidence fa- 
voring the accused prior to findings 
or prior to sentence. For those who 
may sometimes be tempted to criti- 
cize defense counsel for acting vig- 
orously in his client’s behalf, re- 
member that he owes his undivided 
allegiance to the accused’s cause, 
and that his incompetency, or fail- 
ure for any reason, to carry out this 
duty deprives the accused of his 
rights, and can result in reversal 
of cases, with the consequent free- 
ing, in many instances, of guilty 
persons. Not only this, but a de- 
fense counsel who receives criti- 


cism for inappropriate actions from 
appellate agencies may find his 
career severely damaged. 
Automatic Reductions 

On 20 February 1959, the Court 
of Military Appeals, in what turned 
out to be a very controversial de- 
cision, overturned a long standing 
military practice by declaring in- 
valid the language of paragraph 
126e of the Manual which provides 
for enlisted persons to be automat- 
ically reduced to the lowest enlisted 
grade upon approval, by the con- 
vening authority, of a court-martial 
sentence which includes a punitive 
discharge, confinement at hard la- 
bor, or hard labor without confine- 
ment. The court said this practice 
increased the punishment imposed 
by the court-martial and was thus 
illegal. The controversy generated 
by this decision ultimately involved 
not only the services, but also the 
Comptroller General, the United 
States Court of Claims, and Con- 
gress. Many of you may remember 
the new policies and administrative 
procedures which this decision 
brought about. Finally, the contro- 
versy was ended on 12 July 1960 
when Congress enacted a new law 
which in effect “revives” paragraph 
126e, MCM, 1951, by providing that 
a court-martial sentence of an en- 
listed person which includes a dis- 
honorable or bad conduct dis- 
charge, confinement, or hard labor 
without confinement, automatically 
reduces that person to pay grade 
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effective on the date the con- 
g authority approves the sen- 
Therefore, the rule which 
exis'ed prior to 20 February 1959 
is again back in effect. We see here 
an instance in which Congress has 
passed a law for the specific pur- 
pose of nullifying the effect of a 
decision of the Court of Military 
Appeals. 
Lawful Searches 

During the investigation of a 
case, commanders, or law enforce- 
ment personnel, will often want to 
search the accused, his wall locker, 
his footlocker, his car or other prop- 
erty to see if he can find any crimi- 
nal goods connected with the case. 
What are the rules regarding such 
searches? 

The Manual lists five general 
types of lawful searches. They are: 

1. Searches conducted pursuant 
to a search warrant (issued by a 
civil court). 

2. Searches conducted of an in- 
dividual’s person, and the property 
in his immediate control and pos- 
session, as an incident of lawfully 


E-l 
ven! 
tenc' 


apprehending him. 


3. Searches conducted under 
circumstances demanding immedi- 
ate action to prevent the removal 
or disposal of property believed on 
reasonable grounds to be criminal 
goods. 

4. Searches made with the freely 
given consent of the owner in pos- 
session of the property searched. 

5. Searches of property which is 
owned or controlled by the United 
States and is under the control of 
an armed force, or of property 
which is located within a military 
installation or in a foreign country 
or in occupied territory, and is 
owned, used, or occupied by per- 
sons subject to military law or to 
the law of war, which search has 
been authorized by a commanding 
officer having jurisdiction of the 
place where the property is situ- 
ated, or if the property is in a for- 
eign country or in occupied terri- 
tory, over personnel subject to mil- 
itary law or to the law of war in 
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the place where the property is sit- 
uated. 

Searches of the first type, those 
conducted under authority of a 
search warrant, are encountered 
very rarely by military command- 
ers. About the only time a mili- 
tary commander will be involved 
with a search warrant is when civil 
police come to his unit to conduct 
a search under authority of a war- 
rant issued by a State or Federal 
civil court. 

Now let’s turn to some types of 
searches which military command- 
ers may expect to encounter more 
frequently. First, there are those 
searches which are conducted in 
connection with taking a suspect 
into custody, that is, apprehending 
him. On 14 July 1958, ten soldiers, 
all of whom were on pass, were 
transported into a civilian commu- 
nity in South Korea on an army 
truck. Six or seven of the ten had 
been suspected for the past four 
months of using narcotics. The com- 
pany commander received informa- 
tion that one of the ten had bor- 
rowed ten dollars before going on 
pass. Included in the group was 
one individual, not the person who 
subsequently became the accused, 
who reputedly had been “caught” 
possessing narcotics but never tried 
because of a defect in the chain of 
custody. Acting upon his suspi- 
cions the company commander ar- 
ranged for a search of all ten upon 
their return. When they returned 
on the truck all ten were “appre- 
hended,” searched, stripped, and 
searched again. Later in the trial 
of Private Brown, one of the ten 
men, a sergeant who conducted the 
search testified that he found two 
bottles of heroin on the accused. On 
review, the accused’s conviction for 
Wrongful Possession of Heroin was 
reversed by the Court of Military 
Appeals on the grounds that the 
company commander was acting 
upon “mere suspicion” in ordering 
the apprehension and the search, 
and that reasonable and probable 
cause was lacking for both the ap- 


prehension and the search. THus, 
the Court said, the search was not 
lawful. In its written opinion the 
Court adhered to the generally ac- 
cepted definition of “reasonable and 
probable cause,” that is, a reason- 
able belief that an offense has been 
committed and that the person ap- 
prehended committed it. What is 
a reasonable belief depends, as the 
saying goes, on the facts and cir- 
cumstances of each individual case. 
Common sense is a good guide. 

In a case involving a search of 
the third type, those demanding im- 
mediate action to prevent conceal- 
ment or disposition of criminal 
goods, a First Sergeant, upon 
receiving a report that a sum 
of money had been stolen, or- 
dered an immediate formation 
and conducted a “shakedown” 
search of all the men in the 
unit. Upon review of this case the 
Court upheld the case, apparently 
feeling that the stolen money was 
sufficiently easy to dispose of to re- 
quire an immediate search of all 
possible suspects. A subsequent 
case injects a note of caution into 
the use of this doctrine. In the lat- 
ter case, a report reached a Bat- 
talion Officer of the Day indicating 
that certain items of clothing had 
been stolen within the battalion 
area. At the request of the Officer 
of the Day a general exploratory 
search was conducted in the bat- 
talion area and the stolen clothing 
was found. This search was held to 
be illegal because, in the opinion of 
a Board of Review, the bulky items 
of clothing were not subject to im- 
mediate secretion or disposal. More- 
over, the Board expressed doubt 
as to whether even the battalion 
commander could have lawfully au- 
thorized a search of all the men 
in the battalion under the circum- 
stances of this case. 

With respect to the fourth type 
of search, those conducted with the 
consent of the owner of the prop- 
erty being searched, the Court of 
Military Appeals on many occasions 
has held that consent given by a 
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subordinate to a superior is usually 
not consent at all, but acquiescence 
to superior authority. Presumably 
it is possible for a person to give 
his free consent to a person of high- 
er rank. However, if consent is to 
be relied upon as authority for a 
search, extreme care must be ex- 
ercised to assure that the consent 
is freely given. Again, common 
sense is a good guide. 

As to the fifth type of search, 
those authorized by commanders 
or persons to whom commanders 
have delegated their power to au- 
thorize searches, the Court has re- 
stricted somewhat the language of 
the Manual by indicating that com- 
manders and their delegates may 
authorize searches of property un- 
der their jurisdiction and control 
only upon probable cause, that is, 
a reasonable belief that a crime has 
been committed and that the search 
is likely to produce evidence con- 
nected with the crime. The Court 
has expressed serious doubts as to 
the propriety of general, explora- 
tory searches, i.e., “shakedowns,” 


in the absence of such probable 
cause. The only apparent exception 


to the rule against conducting 
“shakedown” searches would seem 
to be those which are authorized 
under the third rule discussed 
above. 

It is suggested that the opinion 
and assistance of the Staff Judge 
Advocate be obtained, whenever 
possible, before conducting a 
search. 

Restrictions on Using Depositions 

The military society is much 
more fluid than the civilian society. 
Military personnel are constantly 
on the move. Consequently, court- 
martial trials are often held in 
places which are distant from the 
place where witnesses are located. 
For example, a deserter may be ap- 
prehended in Seattle, Washington 
and returned to Fort Benning, 
Georgia, his home station, for trial. 
Morning report entries are suffi- 
cient to establish the unauthorized 
absence, but to establish desertion 
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it may be necessary to present testi- 
mony of witnesses located in Seat- 
tle, Washington, including the ap- 
prehending officials. Trials in over- 
seas areas are sometimes held after 
essential witnesses have returned 
to the United States on normal ro- 
tation. In Article 49 of the UCMJ 
Congress authorized the use of dep- 
ositions, that is, the written testi- 
mony of absent witnesses, in in- 
stances like these and a few other 
limited situations, such as death, 
disability, or imprisonment, when 
the witness is unable to appear in 
person at the trial. In recent years, 
The Court of Military Appeals has 
rendered several decisions involv- 
ing the use of depositions, the ef- 
fect of which have been to restrict 
drastically the use of this means 
of presenting evidence. In the 
Court’s opinion, Article 49 must 
be interpreted so as to preserve to 
accused persons the right, accorded 
by the Sixth Amendment to the 
U. S. Constitution, to personally 
confront the witnesses against him. 
Therefore, under the Court’s rul- 
ings, an accused who desires to ex- 
ercise this right must be afforded 
the opportunity to be present, with 
his counsel, at the taking of deposi- 
tions. If the accused is not provided 
with this opportunity the deposi- 
tion may not be used in evidence 
against him over his objection. In 
the case of such an objection it 
would be necessary to bring the 
witness to the trial, or proceed 
without his testimony. The diffi- 
culties posed by these rulings are 
obvious. 
Nondelegable Powers 

As a good administrative practice 
many commanders desire to dele- 
gate some of their authority to sub- 
ordinates. However, in the field of 
military justice there are certain 
powers that have been held to be 
nondelegable. For instance, in the 
appointment of courts-martial the 


convening authority must personal- 
ly select the members, and if a 
member is to be excused from at- 
tendanee at a trial the convening 
authority must personally excuse 
him. In referring a case to trial the 
convening authority must perso al- 
ly decide the type of court to which 
the case will be referred. 


What lies ahead? 

The developments in military 
justice discussed in this and the 
previous article have given rise to 
much discussion, some of which has 
been simple griping, and some of 
which has been serious study as to 
ways and means of improving the 
administration of military justice. 
One of the more recent studies was 
made by an army board of nine 
general officers which included, 
among others, General Herbert B. 
Powell, the present Commanding 
General, USCONARC; Maj Gen 
William C. Westmoreland, Super- 
intendent of the United States Mil- 
itary Academy; Maj Gen Hugh P. 
Harris, Commandant of the Infan- 
try School; and Maj Gen George W. 
Hickman, the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral. The major recommendations 
of this board are contained else- 
where in this article. The other 
services have also conducted stud- 
ies. As a result of such studies 
there are indications that the De- 
fense Department will propose leg- 
islation, of a yet undisclosed na- 
ture, to Congress in 1961 in an ef- 
fort to bring about some changes 
in military law. Let us hope that 
such efforts, if made, will be more 
fruitful than similar efforts which 
have been made each year for at 
least the last 5 years. A general 
revision of tne Uniform Code of 
Military Justice and the Manual for 
Court-martial is much needed. In- 
fantry Magazine welcomes your 
comments as to changes you feel 
should be made in military law. 





Capt Wi.Lt1am P. Tyson entered the Army in 1944 and received a direct 
commission in the Finance Corps while in the Inactive Reserve. From 1955 to 
1958 he served in Hawaii as Chief of Military Justice, 25th Infantry Division 
and Assistant Chief, Military Justice, Headquarters, U. S. Army, Hawaii. Captain 
Tyson is now an Instructor in Military Law at the Infantry School. 
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We're very sorry for this blank space, but we received a decision 


after the magazine was ready for the presses. 


The Army Board's re- 


commendations have not yet been made public, and Department of the 


Army has asked that we not print them until further action is taken on 


the recommendations. 


We had no alternative but to insert this note 


and permit the magazine to continue its cycle. -- Editor. 


Solution 


The Decision Is Yours 


(Continued from page 7) 


As he stood on the headquarters 
steps, the colonel’s thoughts had 
been wild and desperate. 

“Surrender . . 
beaten . . 


. but we’re not 
. the men depend on 
me... it might be years... . es- 
cape from the prison camp? No, 
now is the time . . . I cannot sur- 
render. By God, I won’t surren- 
der!” 

Drawing hard on his cigar, he 
whirled and went back to face that 
circle of coldly inquiring eyes that 
lifted from the just-completed sur- 
render note. 

“General, gentlemen. I did not 
come here to surrender and I don’t 
propose to surrender now. I re- 
quest permission to infiltrate or 
fight my regiment out of this mis- 
erable hole.” 
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The generals looked at one an- 
other. Who did this young upstart 
think he was? What background 
in war did he have to compare with 
theirs? The decision was hard, 
yes, but it had been made and it 
was sound. Still? What harm 
could it do—let him try. 

“Colonel, you may consider you 
and your unit detached from this 
organization and free to rejoin the 
army.” 

Excitement ran like a whiplash 
as hissed commands stirred cold- 
drugged men. 

“Let’s go!” 

“Saddle up, we’re moving out.” 

“Hold down the noise over there; 
this has got to be quiet.” 

“The old man says we've got a 
chance .. .” 


“Yeh, a Chinaman’s_ chance. 
Hell, I don’t care, I’ll try it if he 
will.” 

“‘No prison cage for us,’ he 
says, and...” 

And so it went. Men stumbled 
and cursed in the dark as the ice 
on the river’s back-water ponds 
slashed at their shins. Some, ex- 
hausted, fell face down in the 
sloughs and quietly drowned, un- 
noticed, hidden by the dark and 
snow that saved that slipping, slid- 
ing column of mud-covered, men. 

And the rest were saved. The 
weary men and horses that 
stumbled up from the bank of the 
Tennessee that bitter morning of 
15 February 1862 had been saved 
from U. S. Grant’s encircling trap 
at Fort Donelson by a man who 
“didn’t come here to surrender,” 
a man who understood isolation, 
independent command and des- 
perate chance, Nathan Bedford 
Forrest, Colonel, C.S.V. 
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The Monthly List, reproduced here as a reader service, 
is an official publication of the Infantry School, and is 
produced to facilitate coordination of Infantry doctrine 
among Army service schools and to offer Infantry School 
instructional materials to Army agencies which conduct, 
support or monitor school-type instruction. It is dis- 
tributed under provisions of USCONARC Regulation No. 
310-2, 30 August 1960. Each authorized addressee is 
furnished one gratuitous copy of any listed item specifi- 
cally requested for official use. 

Items preceded by asterisks may be purchased from the 
Book Department, USAIS, Ft. Benning. Ga., at prices 
indicated, by any member of the U.S. Armed Forces 
who so identifies himself when ordering. Requests must 
include name and address of the military unit to which 
assigned or attached, and a statement that the material 
will not be re-sold or otherwise released to individuals not 
assigned to the military establishment or to agencies not 
an integral part of the military establishment. Mail 
orders must be accompanied by full remittance, including 
postage surcharge. Orders will be mailed to the requester 
through his unit. 

Items not asterisked are produced for resident instruc- 
tion at the Infantry School and are not available for 
purchase. However, a unit or agency having a strong 
official need for any item may request a gratuitous copy 
from the Editorial and Pictorial Office, USAIS, Ft. Ben- 
ning, Ga. Requests must state the purpose for which the 
material is needed and must include the official title and 
unit or agency address of the requester. Properly justified 
requests will be filled so long as the supply lasts. 

Battle Group Participation in Mobile Defense, 6555-A18. 
Map exercise covering employment of a battle group par- 
ticipating in a mobile defense under active nuclear condi- 
tions. 

The Airmobile Raid, 6821-A4. Map exercise involving 
planning for an airmobile raid by a rifle company. 

Battle Group in Attack, Foot Mobile, 6260-A18. Map 
exercise covering a foot mobile battle group in the attack 
under both non-active and active nuclear conditions. 

Battle Group in Night Operations, 6266-A6. Map exer- 
cise covering the battle group in night operations under 
active nuclear conditions. 

*Advance Sheet, Airmobile Operations. Covers organiza- 
tion, mission, command and responsibilities of Army 
Transport Aviation Support. $1.60 

*Booklet, Standardized Fire Commands, Fire Requests, 
and Firing Tables For Infantry Weapons, September 1960. 
$.10 

*Artillery Handbook, July 1960. $.60 

*Combat Operations Handbook, July 1960. $.25 


TRAINING FILMS 





The following training films have been approved for 
release to requesting units: 

Project 84-86027, A Research and Development Special 
Film Report—The Sergeant System (U), Color, 22 minutes. 

SFS 38-63, Packaging and Packing—Methods of Preser- 
vation—Method III, 12 minutes. 

SFS 38-64, Packaging and Packing—Heat Sealing, 14 
minutes. 

SFS 38-65, Packaging and Packing—Cleated Panel 
Boxes, 17 minutes. 

MF 61-9006, This is Automation, Color, 30 minutes. 

TF 3-2871, Decontaminating Procedures for Toxic Chem- 
ical Agents, 23 minutes. 

TF 3-3011, Alpha Monitoring Procedure, 22 minutes. 
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TF 5-2973, Basic Engineer Reconnaissance, 16 mini tes, 

TF 6-2875, Artillery Battalion Survey—Part II—P!an- 
ning and Execution, 21 minutes. 

TF 17-2868, Rifle Squad and Platoon in Defense. 27 
minutes. , 

TF 7-2872, Ranger, 28 minutes. 

TF 9-2844, Guided Missile Liquid Propellant, Stor :ge, 
Handling and Transportation in a Theater of Operati ns, 
27 minutes. 

TF 9-2979, Ordnance Direct Support Company Operra- 
tions—Part II—Production Planning and Control, 16 
minutes. 

TF 10-2799, Petroleum Safety Precautions, 18 minutes. 

TF 17-2996, Armor Mobile Forces Firepower Demon- 
stration, 2€ minutes. 

TF 19-3004, Military Prisoners—Part IV—Stockade Ad- 
mission Procedures, 26 minutes. 

TF 19-3005, Military Prisoners—Part V—Correctional 
Treatment, 29 minutes. 

TF 30-2972, Strategic Intelligence School—Area Films 
Studies—Number One—Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics—USSR, 31 minutes. 

TF 38-2841, The Industry-Army Quality Assurance 
Program, 23 minutes. 


TRAINING LITERATURE 





The following manuals have recently been printed by 
Department of the Army and are available to instructors 
through normal publications channels: 

FM 20-20, Military Dog Training and Employment— 
Supersedes TC 7-1 

FM 20-33, Ground Flame Warfare—Supersedes TC 22, 
1953. 

FM 22-5, Drill and Ceremonies, Cl 

FM 23-5, U. S. Rifle, Caliber 30, M1, Cl 

FM 23-67, Machinegun, 7.62-mm, M60 

FM 23-82, 106-mm Rifle, M40A1, Cl 





The Infantry Leaders Handbook 


With this issue of Infantry, publication of increments 
of the Infantry Leaders Handbook will be terminated for 
the time being. The size of the handbook is becoming so 
voluminous (79 pages) that publication of additional 
material will thwart its original purpose of being a handy 
pocket reference. It is planned, however, that new material 
and up-dated revisions of present material will be pub- 
lished in the future. 

For those who have missed increments of the handbook, 
or those that desire to obtain a booklet containing all of 
the material published to date, the Book Department, 
USAIS, intends to have a complete, hard-cover edition 
available in the near future for approximately $.35. 

To put the notebook together, follow these instructions: 

1. Remove pages 77-78 and 79-80 from the magazine 
by cutting along the heavy vertical line. 

2. Fold page 77-78 so that edge A (bottom of page 77) 
falls against A (top of page 177). 

3. Then fold page 77-78 so that edge B (page 78) falls 
against edge B (page 78). 

4. In similar fashion, fold C (page 79) to C, and D to D 
(page 80). 

5. Place folded page 79-80 inside folded page 177-78. 
Note that when this is done the small numbers run con- 
secutively at the bottom of the folded pages. 

6. Staple as shown on back of folded notebook. 

7. Using sharp instrument cut along folds at bottom of 
pages. 

8. Your Infantry Leader’s Handbook is now ready to use. 
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WP HAND GRENADE 
ASSEMBLY 


FILLED WITH THICKENED FUEL 





Vertical Half Rhombic 
20 to 60 MC 


Vertical Polarization 
Wave Antenna 


20 to 80 MC 
Vertical Guletentioe Wire 3.5 to 4.5 Meters 
Above Ground. 


Field 


Wire, Direction of Transmission ff 


600 Ohm Carbon 31 Meters 
Resistor (1 Watt) 

















10 Meters 


Single Wire Countering 7 
may be used in leiu of 


ground connections 


600 Ohm Carbon 
Resistor (1 Watt) 























Counterpoise 
1 or 1.5 meters in 
, Diameter may 

The Wave Antenna and the Vertical Half Rhombic . o weed ln View 
Antenna are two field expedient antennas that can be of ground 
used with FM sets to increase their range. They are é connection 
easily constructed using field wire WD-1, and lance poles ' 
or existing trees. These are directional antennas and, Wave Antenna, 
therefore, are also useful to combat jamming. A trained 
crew of 2 or 3 men can erect either one of them in 10 
to 15 minutes. Use of these antennas will normally 
double or triple the range of FM radio sets. 


Vertical Half Rhombic Antenna. 
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FIELD EXPEDIENT FLAME DEVICE: 
(continued) 


LAUNCHER 


a ROCKET 


Fiame Land Mine 

Description. The flame land mine is an ant 
flame weapon which produces casualties by fr 2 
tion and burning blobs of fuel. It consists of 
container filled with thickened fuel, a prc 
amount of high explosive (one-fourth pound ; 
lons of fuel), a WP hand grenade, and a detor 
vice (electric or nonelectric). Containers of { - 
gallon capacity are most efficient. These mine 
wired to function individually or several to fu 
multaneously. Many variations of such a we: 
be constructed. 

Assembly. 

(1) Fill the container with thickened fuel 
it. 

(2) Tape the explosive tightly to the conta 
explosive should be prepared as show 
5-25. 

(3) Prepare an electric blasting cap-WP | 
nade assembly to ignite the fuel. (Sam 
flame fougasse.) 

(4) Attach the electric wiring or detonati 
so that the weapon may be fired ind 
or in multiple form. 

(5) A safe distance should be maintained 
the firing point and the mine field. 

For firing as a boobytrap. 

(1) Same as in (1) and (2) above. 

(2) Prepare a detonating cord-WP hand 
assembly to ignite the fuel. 


WIRE TO COIL 
ea 


SLIP LOOP 
B POSITIONING WIRE ON ROCKET LAUNCHER 


PICK-UP LOOP 
.5-Inch Rocket Launcher To Lay Wire. 


SQUARE KNOT 
SLIP LOOP 





TAPE 
ROCKET (OUMMY) SHOWING POSITION OF WIRE 


DURING AND AFTER FLIGHT 
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Steps In Using 3 


A PREPARING WIRE LOOP 


SLIP LOOP 
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ssembly through the bottom of the container 
an and screw it to the main body of the firing 
evice. Fill the container with thickened fuel. 
isert the burster well and then the burster, 
fter shipping plug is removed. Screw the cap 
ssembly tightly onto the container. Attach 
ull wire. 
‘he weapon can be detonated electrically by 
ibstituting an electric blasting cap, field wire 
nd a source of current for the pull-type firing 
evice and nonelectric blasting cap. 
BH Range ond effects. When detonated, the flame land 
ine X200 scatters burning fuel over an area 30 yards 
diameter. 


GAL CONTAINER FILLED 
wiTH THICKENED FUEL 


BLASTING CAP 





BURSTER 


DETONATING CORD 
OR BLASTING CAP WIRES 


Flame land mine X200. 
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CONDUCTING PRACTICAL WORK 


. Give detailed directions to students. 

. Be sure that students know the “how” and “why.” 
. Inform students as to standards expected. 

. Allow sufficient time to attain standards set. 

. Keep instruction first, production secondary. 


Supervise closely and constantly. 


. See that men perform correctly. 

. Learn each step before progressing to the next. 

. Reteach and redemonstrate when need arises. 

. Stress both speed and accuracy after procedure is learned. 
. Make application realistic. 

. Ask pertinent questions during practical work. 

. Be patient and encouraging. 


. See that all safety precautions are observed. 


. Show positive interest in student progress. 


. Have good students aid slower students. 
. Help students evaluate their performance. 
. Rotate students from one job to another. 


HOW TO CONDUCT A CRITIQUE 


(All applicatory exercises should close with a critique) 
. State the objective of the lesson or problem. 

. Review procedures employed. 

. Evaluate strong points and suggest improvements. 

. Control the group in discussion. 

. Summarize. 
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COMMUNICATION DATA 


















































AN/ VRC -10 RT-68 |COWER 
—  MT-299 
AN/VRC-I5 RT-68 com 
~oU LO MT-::97 
AN/GRC-8 | RT-68 [POWERTRT- 70} 
. C45 — U MT-297 
AN/GRG-7 rie | RT-68 a 
—U Cas LI mt-297 
POWER 
AN/vRc-i8 |R-H0 | RT-68 SUPPLY, 
U U MT-327 
AN/vra-3 [RT-68 LOWER | RT-68 POWER) 
~ ee =455) J MT-298 


NOTES: 

| RT68 IS COMMONLY REFERRED TO AS SET | 

2 RE7O IS COMMONLY REFERRED TO AS SET 2 

3 R-ll0 IS COMMONLY REFERRED TO AS THE AUXILLARY RECIEVER 


Block Diagrams of Infantry FM Radio Sets. 


Description. The flame land maine "X200 is Sper 
type of flame land mine. It consists of a 5-galion ly 
cating oil can or similar type container filled w'h thy 
ened fuel, a burster, a leakpréof metal well, ard apn 
itiating device, either electric or nonelectric. Ti ¢ bys 
and metal well must be fabricated by a unit ¥ hich) 
the facilities for procuring and working the ieceg, 
materials. 

Fabrication of burster and burster well. 

(1) The burster well is made of thin s) cetms 
and is of a diameter that will fit w thin 
can opening. It has a right angle flan. e on 
open end, which keeps it from slippin: entiy 
within the can and helps to form a seal. 
length of the burster well should be appr 
mately 1 inch less than the depth oi the » 
with which it is used. 

(2) The burster, consisting of the components i 
below, is contained in a cylindrical cardbo; 
container closed at one end and of a diame, 
that will permit it to fit within the burster yw 
(It should be approximately one-eig)ith 
shorter than the burster well.) The cardboy 
container is filled with— 


(a) 75 grams of an equal mixture of black . 


der and magnesium. 


(b) 24 inches of detonating cord, folded evey 


and longitudinally. 


(c) A wood shipping plug, inserted in the buy ; 


er well to provide an interior well for 
blasting cap. At assembly, this shippj 
plug is removed and a blasting cap is 
serted. 

Assembly. 


(1) Drill or punch a hole in the cap of the cay 


tainer large enough to accommodate the } 
cap of a pull-type firing device. Unscrew tj 
base cap from the main body of the firing 
vice. Discard the plastic cap and insert a nw 
electric blasting cap in its place. 
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by oFC Ira G. Kohr 


you have taught and ex- 
] ained mortar sights and sight 
pictures, you know the initial confu- 
sio:' in manipulation training be- 
cause crews did not in fact under- 
stand sight pictures. To offset this 
provlem, I have devised a simpli- 
fied version of a training technique 
which can be made easily within 
the unit. Figures 1, 2, and 3 will 
help explain the devices. 

Figure 1 depicts an adapted ver- 
sion of the rifle sight picture device 
whereby the correct sight picture 
can be readily demonstrated, offset, 
large 
groups. I call my version the “slide 


and re-demonstrated to 


rule” device. The largest piece, or 
holder, is so put together that the 
other piece, the sliding strip, can be 
inserted and moved about. On the 
sliding piece are, in this instance, 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE 
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Figure 1 





three different sets of stake posi- 

a 2" ales 5" an 
° 
c 
™ CARDBOARD 
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SIGHT DISPLACEMENT 
SIGHTING DEVICE FOR MORTAR'S 
USING M34Al OR M34A2 SIGHT 
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FOLD AND PASTE TO BACK 











Figure 2 
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tions, each sufficiently separated 
from the other so that only one set 
will show in the reticle at any one 
Thus, by sliding the strip 
up and down, or from side to side, 
the instructor can offset a true sight 
picture and require that the student 
form a correct picture. He can do 
this for any of the three stake po- 
sitions shown. This device is also 
suited to coach-and-pupil methods 
of teaching. 

Figure 3 shows a second stage 
of this training technique which 
uses a sighting and aiming bar 
much like the rifle training aid. 
The peep sight, the crossline reticle, 
the three stake position tabs, and 
even the bar itself can be cut from 
cardboard. The student who has 
graduated from the slide rule de- 
vice now works coach-and-pupil 
method with the bar and accom- 
plishes the same results, learning 
a proper sight picture. One in- 
structor can efficiently control and 
teach more students with these de- 
vices than he can with other aids 
or actual mortar sights. 

It has been my experience that 
after using these training devices, 
the crewman understands sight pic- 
tures better and can devote his 
mind fully to manipulation exer- 
cises in that phase of his training. 


time. 
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